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A UNW EXCLUSIVE 








In its July issue UNW carried an article by Dr. Ronald Richter, 
President Peron's famed nuclear physicist, in which he attempted to 
substantiate his claims to momentous discoveries in nuclear physics, 
—claims that were so widely discussed in the world press earlier this 
year. This article was a reply to a severe criticism of Richter's 
scientific activities by the great Viennese expert Prof. Hans Thirring. 
(UNW May. ) 


To shed further light on the all-importatnt subjects of this 
international controversy (the atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb), 
UNW here presents a report prepared by Dr. Hugh C. Wolf, Professor of 
Physics at the Cooper Union School of Engineering, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of American Scientists. 


The ideas expressed by the author are his own and they are based 
entirely on non-classified material. 


THE H-BOMB: FACTS & ILLUSIONS 


By Hugh C. Wolf 


What is the relationship between an atomic bomb and a hydrogen bomb? What is 
meant by a "thermonuclear reaction" as compared with a "neutron chain reaction"? 


The neutron chain reaction is the mechanism for release of nuclear energy by 
splitting the nuclei of very heavy elements. A neutron is absorbed by a Uranium 235 
nucleus or by a Plutonium nucleus causing it to split. In splitting, this 
nucleus releases two or three neutrons which may, in turn, be absorbed by other 
nuclei. In concentrated masses of the pure fissionable material, this process 
builds up very rapidly with an enormous amount of energy released in about a 
millionth of a second. The consequence is a powerful explosion, i.e. an atomic 
bomb blast. 


Because of the existence of a "critical mass" for the chunk of pure 
fissionable material in which this process can occur, the size of an atomic bomb 
seems to be Something fairly definite. The amount of explosive material in the bomb 
can't be less than the critical mass and it can't readily be very much bigger 
because of the difficulties of assembling many individual pieces, each of which 
must be smaller than the critical mass at the instant when the explosion is desired. 


The critical mass does depend on the housing which Surrounds the fissionable 
material. If that housing is a good neutron reflector so that relatively few 
neutrons escape through it, an explosive neutron chain reaction is possible with 
a smaller chunk of fissionable material than would otherwise be required. However, 
it appears to me that a really small atomic explosion is possible only in case 
the bomb is a "dud", i.e. if only a very small fraction of the explosive material 
is consumed and the rest is wasted. 











The neutron chain reaction is possible also on a controlled basis in a "pile*" 
or "nuclear reactor" where non-fissioning neutron absorbers are present to 
absorb some of the neutrons. In such a reactor, heat power for industry may be 








generated in a controlled manner and at reasonable temperatures—though there are 
many engineering problems yet to be solved before this power can be harnessed 
efficiently—and the excess neutrons produced may be used. The chief use for them 
at present is their absorption by the relatively abundant non-fissioning variety 
of uranium, U238, which is thereby converted into plutonium. They also have 
important uses in research. 


A thermonuclear reaction is one in which high temperatures are required to 
get the materials into the condition where the nuclear reaction can proceed and in 
which the heat liberated by the reaction maintains the necessary high temperatures 
after the reaction is started. 














The fusion of the nuclei of the lightest element, hydrogen, to form nuclei 
of the next heavier element, helium, can take place on the basis of such a 
thermonuclear reaction. It is the current scientific belief, based on laboratory 
Studies of the individual processes that would be involved in this reaction, that 
the energy continually being radiated by the sun and the other stars is generated 
by this hydrogen reaction. The reaction goes on in the interior of the stars under 
enormously high pressures and at temperatures of Some twenty million degrees 
centigrade or higher. 


The most likely process is supposed to be a cyclic one in which a carbon 
nucleus first absorbs a hydrogen nucleus, then that compound nucleus absorbs 
another hydrogen nucleus, and so on—with some radioactive processes taking place 
along the way—until four hydrogen nuclei have been absorbed. Then a helium nucleus 
splits off, leaving the original carbon nucleus to start the process over again. 


Since very long times may elapse between the steps in this process, it is 
obviously unsuited for a bomb. What would be required is a one-step process 
and this becomes possible with the heavier isotopes of hydrogen, deuterium and 
tritium, which may combine directly to produce heliun. 








Deuterium, the hydrogen component of "heavy water", exists in ordinary water 
and may be Separated out in quantity. But tritium does not exist in appreciable 
amounts in the earth and can be obtained only by a manufacturing process similar 
to that used in manufacturing plutonium. The most likely process would seem to be 
the absorption of the excess neutrons in a controlled neutron chain reactor by 
the light metal, lithium, decomposing it into helium and tritium. Consequently, it 
would be my guess that the new atomic energy facility in South Carolina might be 
a reactor designed for the manufacture of tritium. 











Once deuterium and tritium have been produced in sufficient quantity and 
assembled in appropriate form, the thermonuclear fusion reaction Seems to be a 
possibility if we can generate the necessary enormously high temperatures and 
pressures required to initiate the reaction. Here we have no critical mass problem; 
any amount of these materials may be assembled and they will be capable of no 
nuclear reaction until the necessary high temperature is generated by some 
entirely separate mechanism. The obvious—and on-the basis of present knowledge 
the only possible—mechanism for the generation of the necessary high temperatures 
and pressures is the explosion of an atomic bomb. 


No one can be sure that the thermonuclear hydrogen reaction—the H=-bomb—will 
actually work until it has been tried out. It seems desirable in the present 
state of the world to proceed with our pioneering work on this job until we know 
the answer. However, it seems to me unlikely that we can expect much usefulness for 
the hydrogen thermonuclear reaction. It seems to have no possibility of being 
controllable for no materials can be expected to hold together for much mors than 
a millionth of a second under the enormous temperatures and pressures which 
seem to be essential for the reaction to take place at all. 
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State of the Wold... 


Danger Is Focused 


On the Near East 


There are five areas where trouble brews, 


but immediate action led by the UN 


may save the world from another Korea 





HY have Moscow and Peiping 
we as accepted cease fire ne- 
gotiations in Korea? 

Experienced UN observers, shrewd 
analysts of global diplomacy and strat- 
egy, believe that the military stalemate 
around the 38th parallel has convinced 
the Communist leaders that the Far 
Eastern fronts of the Soviet Empire 
have temporarily become stabilized 
and only a World War could upset this 
equilibrium, however tenuous it may be. 

This situation parallels the one which 
has developed in Europe during the 
past three years, when the Soviets real- 
ized that a Communist regime could not 
be established in Western Europe by 
the local parties, but only through the 
intervention of the Red Army. 

Thus the expansive force of the Rus- 
sian Communist dynamics has_ been 
brought to a temporary halt at the 
Eastern extremities of 
geopoliticians call the 


Western and 
what world’s 
heartland. 

This, of course, does not mean. that 
these dynamic forces have spent them- 
selves or that with peace in Korea the 
world will necessarily return to a state 
of relative calm and security. It only 
means that the dynamism inherent in 
the combination of Russia's geograph- 
ical and Communism’s  ideologicai 
drives must now seek an outlet at some 
other point of the globe. 


There is one region today where both 
the geographical and the political situa- | 
tions are ripe for the promotion of a | 


new clash between the forces of East 


and West. This region is situated south | 


of the USSR and comprises the terri- 


tory west of India and east of Greece, | 


called the Middle East or the Near East. 
It includes 
Saudi 


Afghanistan, Iran, 


Arabia, Yemen, 


Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Egypt. 


Specifically, UN diplomats familiar | 


with this region point out that there are 
five danger spots where political ex- 


plosions could occur, precipitating an 


acute crisis with very grave potential 


consequences. 


1) In /ran the conflict with Britain | 


has unleashed the forces of an extreme 
nationalism and given the Soviets a per- 
fect opportunity to pose as the cham- 
pions of liberation of a “colonial peo- 
ple” from the “rule of the western 
powers.” 


2) In Egypt a similar nationalism | 
aims at the withdrawal of the British | 
forces from their bases at the Suez | 
Canal and the incorporation of the | 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan into the Egyp- 
tian kingdom. 
3) In Iraq the agitation against the 


alliance with Britain has been inflamed | 
by the nationlization of oil in Iran. | 
What if Iraq follows Iran’s example? 


(Continued on page 4) 


Iraq. | 
Transjordan, | 
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State of the World 


(Continued from page 1) 


1) Israel’s dispute with Syria over a 
drainage project in Israel’s northern 
horderland has again sparked the hos- 
tility of the Arab states against the new 
democracy in their midst. 

5) The Arab refugees from Israel, 
still not settled, represent a grave social 
danger in all the Arab countries. An 
army of close to one million hopeless 
and desperate people is ready to follow 


almost any demagogue or adventurer. 


Turbulence A Tradition 


Foreign intervention, regional, dynas- 
tic and religious differences combined 
with general poverty and local feudal 
interests have kept this region in tur- 
moil ever since World War I, and pre- 
vented domestic progress as well as 
harmonious and purposeful foreign re- 
lations. For the past decade or two, the 
Arab League attempted to create a 
united front, but to all practical pur- 
poses its efforts have been more or less 
fruitless. 

So far, the most immediate danger 
spot in the Middle East, Iran, has not 
joined the Arab League, according to 
some observers mainly because of the 
personal feud between the Shah and 
the King of Egypt. Iran has kept aloof 
from the crusade against Israel. It has 
recognized the new state and extended 
real help to the Jews from the Moslem 
countries on their flight to the Promised 
land. All the more remarkable is the 
recent shift of Iran’s public opinion to- 
ward a close alliance with the Islamic 
world. 

{1 Misri, the largest newspaper in 
Egypt. recently published a statement 
by Ayatollah Sayed Abol Ghassem 
Kashani, an influential religious and po- 
litical leader in Iran, promising an im- 
minent break with Israel. He predicted 
that the Iranian Minister would be with- 
drawn “from the so-called Israel cap- 
ital.” He denounced “the West’s de- 
structive imperialistic aims” and called 
Britain “the foe of the East and of 
Islam.” A few days later the Iranian 
consulate in Jerusalem was closed. 

Such symptoms show that Premier 
Mossadegh is willing to go out ona 
limb and alter the entire foreign pol- 
icy of his country in support of his 
intransigent stand on the vital issue 
of the nationalization of oil. 

If Britain and Iran are left to them- 


selves in this atmosphere, three possible 
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solutions are open to them, but each is 
fraught with progressively graver risks. 

The first and most imminent danger 
was an open, armed clash. That clash 
seems to have been averted probably 
thanks to American intervention. 

The second possibility—Britain to oc- 
cupy the southern part of Iran and to 
agree at the same time to the occupa- 
tion of northern Iran by the Soviets— 
seems also to be eliminated by now, 
although a sizable and influential part 
of the British Conservatives are strongly 
advocating it. After what we have seen 
in Korea, it is not difficult to predict 
what dreadful consequences such a par- 
tition would have. 

The third 
would avert the immediate outbreak of 


alternative, although it 
hostilities, is equally undesirable. This 
would be the evacuation of all British 
personnel from the oilfields and the re- 
sulting collapse of the oil industry 
which would bring economic chaos to 
Iran and might open the door for com- 
munist government and Soviet domina- 
tion. 

In this impasse, the only way out is 
to turn to the United Nations. Tech- 
nically the world organization could be 
asked to intervene on several grounds, 
and then the machinery could be set up 
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IT'S A 
SMALL 
WORLD... 
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through which a mutually satisfactory 


igreement might be worked out. 
Iran’s experience with the UN has 
been good. It was the Security Council 
which compelled the USSR to leave 
Northern Iran after the war when the 
Red Army lingered in this territory and 
covered the operations of an abortive 
communist regime. More recently Iran 
Assembly one of its 


gave the General 


most respected Presidents, a fact in 
which the nation took justified pride. 

If and when Premier Mossadegh real- 
izes that he has gone too far and cre- 
ated a situation where his nation would 
only be the loser, the only reasonable 
and face-saving out for him is to ask 
for the intervention of the UN, a step 
which. if handled in the right manner, 
could be made acceptable even to the 
most fanatic nationalists. 

Parallelly it may be expected that the 
coalition of Western nations will now 
speed the conclusion of the Mediter- 
ranean Pact. a project which has often 
been discussed semi-officially but never 
really started on the wav toward real- 


zation 


Pitfalls of A Pact 
The first draft of a Mediterranean 
Pact was drawn up by the British For- 
Office. It 


mainly on 


advocated an alliance 


Turkey 


around which some other 


eign 


based 


and Jordan, 
Arab states 
would rally. These forces were to be 
supported by British naval and US air 
power. 

The contribution of the smaller Arab 
countries would be in the form of mili- 
tary. naval and air bases which they 
vould put at the disposal of the Anglo- 
(American allies. 

It is doubtful, however, that this con- 
ception will ever be translated into 
reality, for two fundamental reasons. 

First. the kingpin of this region, be- 
cause of her military might, is the Re- 
public of Turkey. And Turkey feels 
that the Arab states are weak and do 
not vet asset if an 
irmed East 


West comes. Hence Turkey’s insistence 


form a_ reliable 


showdown between and 
on being included not in a Mediter- 
ranean but in the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. 

Second, the Arab states are hope- 
lessly split by dynastic rivalries, a cir- 
umstance which not even common re- 
ligious bonds and hostility against Is- 
rael can conceal. 

The central figure in this Arab feud 


is King Abdullah of Transjordan. |t is 
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more than a quarter of a century ago 
that Ibn Saud, the present King of 
Saudi Arabia, chased Abdullah’s father, 
Hussein, who called himself King of 
the Arabs, out of the holy city of Mecca. 
But with great patience and cunning 
Abdullah still is working on reinstat- 
ing his family as the leaders of the Arab 
world, a purpose which excludes any 
possibility of understanding with Egypt 
or Saudi Arabia. 


Abdullah Frustrates League 


More than once the ambitious plans 
of the Arab League have been frus- 
trated by the dreams of the unrelenting 
King of Transjordania. It was he who 
dealt the final blow to the Arab Alliance 
when instead of supporting the war 
against Israel, he preferred to quit after 
annexing the Arab part of Israel. 

In following his own policy the king 
had not only to overcome the opposition 
of the leaders of the other Arab states 
but also the intrigues of his oldest son, 
Emir Talal. Recently, the bitter con- 
flict between father and son found a 
dramatic and rather unexpected dé- 
nouement. 

Emir Talal. now in his early forties. 
spent his childhood in the harem of 
Mekka and was brought up by his 
mother, a Turkish-Tartar woman. Neg- 


Abdullah, she 


all her sentimental and emotional frus- 


lected by compensated 
trations by the great hopes she placed 
in her son. From his early boyhood she 
instilled in him a violent ambition and 
hatred against his younger brother, 
Emir Naif, who was educated in Eng- 
land, and has always been Abdullah’s 
favorite. 

Talal has been the 
spokesman of the fanatical nationalists. 


For many years 


a firm believer in the concept of Pan- 
arabia. All the greater was his disap- 
pointment when, at the outbreak of the 
Palestine war, he was not allowed to 


command the Arab Legion. Jordan’s 


elite division, At every turn he saw his 
road blocked. But the more his influence 
declined the more aggressive became 
Talal’s plans. the more dangerous his 
intrigues, 

Finally Abdullah realized that in or- 
der to secure the future of his throne 
something decisive had to be done. 
After eliminating Talal’s closest friends 
one by one from their influential posts, 
the King installed a new Cabinet from 
among his most devoted followers, ap- 
pointed Talal as Regent and departed 


on a state visit to Turkey. 
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A few days after Abdullah arrived in 
Ankara, the crisis exploded in Amman 
as expected. 

Realizing that the Cabinet refused to 
accept his orders, Talal went to see 
Glubb Pasha. the British officer who 
commands the Arab Legion, and 4s 
known as the “new Lawrence.” Talal 
reproached him for not supporting the 
Svrians in their fight against Israel. 
The altercation must have been rather 
heated: it ended with Glubb Pasha 
being taken to a hospital for treatment 
of a few mysterious gunshot wounds 
in his arm. 

The Cabinet acted promptly. It de- 
clared the Prince insane and sent him 
under heavy guard to Beirut where he 
was placed in a sanitarium. According 
to well informed circles, the Emir will 
not stay long in the Lebanon. He will be 
ransferred to England, “where he can 
receive better and more expert medical 
treatment.” (UNW is being printed as 
word comes of Abdullah's assassina- 
tion, probably putting an end to am- 
bitious dreams in Transjordan and 
Iraq.) 


Failure of Traditional Policy 


In the face of such feuds, rivalries 
and sectionalism, the most competent 
\merican policy makers believe that as 
Jong as the Middle East is evaluated 
merely in strategic terms, and defense 
of this area is contemplated on the basis 
of alignments and agreements with the 
small upperclass of rulers, landlords 
and religious leaders, the Near East and 
the Eastern basin of the Mediterranean 
will remain fertile soil for feudalistic 
intrigues on the one hand and com- 
munistic penetration on the other. 

The basic truth is, of course, that in 
the whole Middle East nationalistic and 
ideological tensions are merely the 
symptoms and not the sources of the 
grave and mounting crisis. The polit- 
ically conscious represent only a very 
small segment of the population—a 
handful of professional politicians and 
intellectuals, some sincere fanatics, 
many more interested only in the pres- 
ervation of their privileges. This minor- 
ity has succeeded in rallying the mass- 
es under their leadership only because 
the destitute and hopeless people are 
easy victims of nationalistic dema- 
goguery. 

Yet, these leaders are playing with 
fire. And they must know it. The vio- 
lent agitation against the West plays 
straight into the hands of the Commu- 
nists who at their first opportunity 








will liquidate the nationalistic chief- 
tains. The threats of the latter would 
lose much of their force if the West 
would calmly decide to call their bluff. 

Britain refuses to do that and give 
up the method through which she has 
operated with such success for so long; 
her diplomats still prefer to move on a 
preponderantly political plane and work 
through key personalities. 

Inevitably, the approach of the USA 
to the problems of the Middle East is 
at variance with the traditional pol- 
icies of the United Kingdom. The 
younger generation of American diplo- 
mats realizes the importance of the un- 
happy economic conditions in this re- 
gion, and is conscious of the material 
factors which cause general turmoil. 
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Truman’s Point Four program was 
a new and truly revolutionary ap- 
proach to the basic prablems of the 
backward countries. Unfortunately, so 
far it has accomplished but very little. 
Of course, even the 125 million dollars 
sought from the US for economic aid 
to the Middle East (including Iran, 
Lybia and Israel) could do some good 
if the money would be used intelli- 
gently. But it is more than doubtful 
that America, acting alone, can over- 
come the prejudices and fears of people 
who a priori, mistrust the white man as 
a harbinger of colonial exploitation. 
Only by acting in close contact with 
and through the United Nations, will 
the United States be able to bring real 
help to the Middle East. Every one of 
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the five trouble spots can be eliminated 
by and through the concerted action 
of the United Nations. 

It is safe to say that the Arab na- 
tions trust the UN. Their belief in it 
was demonstrated when they failed to 
boycott the world organization after the 
establishment of Israel. This loyalty is 
founded on historic realities. Small and 
weak, for centuries they were play- 
things in the hands of stronger nations 
—Turkey, England, France. Today they 
realize that their best hope for both 
independence and progress lies in their 
cooperation with the UN. 

Recently the UN published a most 
important document, a global survey 
of agrarian structure and land reform. 
In this document many of the vital 
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State of the World cise: 


problems of the Near East were 
brought to light in concrete and con- 
structive form for the first time. This 
kind of activity is a beacon to those 
who are sincerely interested in trans- 
forming this region into a progressive 


and happy community. 


The UN Shows the Way 


A beginning has been made toward 
the solution of another, more immedi- 
ate problem, the case of the Arab 


refugees. Under the supervision of John 
Blandford, director of the 
United Nations Work and Relief Or- 


ganization for Palestine Refugees. a 


present 


new effort is being made for the integ- 
ration of these people within the Arab 
states and Israel. Thirty million dollars 
has been allocated to this project, and 
the United States is asked to contribute 
another twenty-five million. But more 
essential than money is political under- 


standing. Israel was willing to accept 


100,000 refugees provided the Arabs 
make a sincere effort to take care of 
the rest and to settle them in different 
states. 

Thus, slowly, the UN shows the way. 
Che Mediterranean Pact may be in the 
cards. but at best it will be a stop-gap 
measure. Only through vast economic 
and social reforms can the unhealthy 
social climate of Iran be improved, the 
low standard of living of the Egyptian 
peasant be raised, and the mutual in- 
terests of Israel and the Arabs pro- 
moted. 

Today the Near East is a soft spot 
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Two out of three experienced newspapermen point out the necessity for a permanent UN armed force. 


Walterio R. Douglass 
Excelsior, Mexico City 


The immolation of many thousands of lives on the Korean 
altar should teach aggressors a very old lesson that few 
people ever learn: the stark reality that war is prohibitive 
and yields no practical results. 

A number of United Nations supporters in their idealistic 
optimism seem to think that the Korean mess was a prac- 
tical contribution to the cause of peace. Yet the passions 
engendered in the most populated area of the world by 
the desolation of Korea-—-compared by learned observers to 
the devastation of Carthage during the Punie Wars—will 
undoubtedly be the source of new conflicts in the years 
to come. 

In this particular case. the aggressors, supposedly the 
North Koreans. should be cured for a leng time of their 
vearning for additional real estate. Other smal] nations 
arbitrarily divided by third parties, will look upon the 
Korean devastation as a sad warning that attempts to 
straighten torts by violence-—if the intended victim is close 
to the sphere of interest of a big power —is an insane ad- 
venture 

As to the big powers themselves, the Korean conflict 
teaches little. The United States could learn how costly it 
is to intervene in other people's internal affairs. Also how 
little is the help that may be obtained from the smaller 
nations even when their votes in the UN councils encourage 
intervention wherever the threat of communist expansion is 


present 


M) 


China might learn that a lot more can be accomplished 
by peaceful, diplomatic endeavor than by throwing masses 
of soldiers against the concentrated fire power available to 
a great industrial nation. 

Russia, sitting on the sidelines as a biased spectator, 
might learn that the industrial might of the United States 
and its allied Anglo Saxon states may be fatal to her 
avowed intentions of spreading her unpopular philosophy 
of government throughout small states traditionally reserved 
as fields of capitalistic free enterprise. 

Whether these lessons will be applied to future policy 
is doubtful. Human conceit and greed are incurable. 


Bruce W. Munn 
United Press, Chief of Bureau at the UN 


The prime lesson of the Korean war is that collective 
security, to be effective, requires preparation. 

By force of circumstances. the United States was the only 
country to go to the immediate aid of the South Koreans 
when the Communist aggression began. But even the wat 
potential of the world’s mightiest nation was pushed to the 
brink of disaster in the narrow Pusan perimeter before 
sufficient organization was achieved to stave off defeat. 

Phe United Nations, through the General Assembly's adop- 
tien of the Acheson Plan for united action for peace, has 
taken steps to insure that the lesson will not have to be 


Jearned anew to meet the next aggression. The plan calls 








inviting conflicts that may erupt into 
full-fledged wars. But by rallying the 
Arab populations behind a constructive 
program, not only a dangerous no 
man’s land between East and West 
may be neutralized but also peace and 
prosperity brought to the Arab world. 
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“The Man Who Made Russia Tough’ 


How did the Cold War originate? 
What is its objective? 


READ THE ANSWERS IN OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE 








What Lessons Have Been Learned in the Korean Conflict 


Which Could Be Applied To Prevent or Stop New Aggressions? 








for the earmarking of national defense units by member na- 
tions for UN use under the assembly’s direction if—as 
seems likely—a veto blocks Security Council action. In addi- 
tion, it sets up an international peace patrol to report on 
areas where tension threatens to break into warfare. 

The plan’s success depends on the cooperation of the 
UN’s members, which, frankly, has been less than en- 
couraging to date. Most seem disposed to follow the lead 
of the major non-Communist powers—the U.S. and Britain 
which have pledged their armed might to the UN in a general 
fashion without designating specific units for a UN force. 
Others plead that their national laws prevent such ear- 
marking. 

With the existence of such a UN unit, precluded hitherto 
by the failure of the big powers to agree upon the inter- 
national police force envisaged in the charter, there would 
be a powerful deterrent to aggression. Without it, the UN 
may again repel aggression but the process will involve the 
same heartbreaking steps of makeshift organization as the 
early days of Korea. 


Abrahim Dagher 


Orient News Agency, Lebanon 


The Korean conffict, which has been qualified since its 
beginning as an act of aggression, has inspired many lessons. 
The almost unaminous attitude of the United Nations mem- 
bers on military intervention in Korea gives us the main lesson 


that peace is the common aim of the international organiza- 


tion—which they are determined to maintain at any price. 

The UN had to make a rather impressive sacrifice to 
teach the aggressors a lesson in respecting others’ lives and 
freedom. 

In essence, the Korean conflict is merely another phase 
of the East-West struggle which started even before the end 
of World War II. In spite of all the UN’s efforts to settle 
previous conflicts between the two camps by peaceful means, 
the Korean problem broke out suddenly as an overt act 
of war. In such an abrupt shift toward hot war, the UN 
had no chance of following its usual peaceful procedure 
and had no choice but to resort to military or police action. 

The need for collective security pacts—within the UN 
is more strongly felt since the Korean incident. Member 
nations now realize the essential need and usefulness of an 
international police force to implement UN decisions. 

In circumstances such as these, no country, no matter 
how strong it may be, can afford neutrality. 

Moreover, the UN has proved that it is capable of main- 
taining security and safeguarding peace in the world, when- 
ever security and peace are really menaced. 


What do you think? 


Top Reporters’ Forum has created con- 
siderable interest among professional jour- 
nalists. We are equally interested in the 
opinion of our readers. If there are any 
questions you think we should ask, why 


not send in your suggestions? 
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There Shall Be 
No Blood, 


Sweat and Tears 


United Nations World takes great pleasure 
in presenting on the following pages 
the major aspects of the UN’s work 


in the field of Human Rights 


OR many days this summer, the representatives of 18 
| discussed the drafting of an international docu- 

ment in one of the pleasantly functional chambers of 
Geneva’s Palace of the Nations. 

The discussions were earnest and polite. There were some 
procedural wrangles, such as the problem of seating or not 
seating the envoy of the nationalist Chinese government. 
Debates on some minor points—insertions of qualifying ad- 
jectives and the like—occasionally tried the patience of the 
hard-pressed delegates. On the whole, however, the atmos- 
phere of the occasion was businesslike, unhurried, amiable. 

And yet, it is a plain fact that the discussions of these 
men and women centered around the most revolutionary 
concept ever entertained by men. This was the Seventh Ses- 
sion of the UN Commission on Human Rights, entrusted 
with the task of drafting an International Covenant of 
Human Rights. And this draft was to embody all the hopes 
and ageless aspirations that the poorest and the most down- 
trodden as well as the wisest and the most charitable men 
had dreamed about for uncounted centuries in Europe as 
well as in Asia, in Africa as well as in the Americas. 

This Covenant, part two of the International Bill of Rights, 
puts teeth into the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
which defines the personal, civil, political, social, economic 
and cultural rights of all mankind, according to a declara- 
tion by the General Assembly on December 10, 1948. 

Stemming out of the Declaration, the Covenant clothes the 
individual everywhere, of whatever nationality, race, color, 
religion or sex he or she may be, with a new dignity; but it 
also promises him a fuller, healthier and more satisfactory 
physical existence. It tells him that he owns his body and 
his soul and also that he is legally entitled to food, clothing, 
work and a roof over his head. It recognizes that unborn 
babies have unalienable rights, and so have their pregnant 
mothers. It establishes the obligation of imparting instruc- 
tion to children. It assures adults that they may think, wor- 
ship and assemble without undue interference. In short, it 
proclaims that man must not necessarily be the plaything 
of any tyranny, whether political or economic or even that 
of disease, flood or any other force of nature. 

This document is for the moment just a draft resolution. 
It will be debated by the General Assembly next fall. After 
lengthy discussions, and perhaps evasive actions, it may be 
returned to the Committee for further work. 

Years may pass before the Covenant will be accepted by 
the Members of the United Nations. More years before it 
will be ratified and accepted as the law of the land in country 
after country. And even after that, its implementation may 
be held up, retarded or sabotaged here and there. That is 
well-nigh irrelevant. What is of historic importance is the 
fact that the notion of the world’s collective responsibility 
for every single human being has been recognized and that 
action has started on this revolutionary new concept. 

The drafting of a Covenant is not the only responsibility 
of the Commission on Human Rights. It has sub-commissions 
which deal with the important problems of freedom of In- 
formation and with the Prevention of Discriminations and 
Protection of Minorities. It has Committees on Slavery, 
Refugees, Prisoners of War, Slave Labor. But all these ac- 
tivities are variations on a wonderful theme, namely that 
after so many millenia of useless suffering and unforgivable 
oppression of many sorts, the individual whoever he is and 
wherever he may be must become the master of his own 
fate and his own soul. 
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By BEN CARRUTHERS 


Division of Human Rights 
Dept. of Social Affairs, UN Secretariat 


The UN Fights 
For 


Human Rights 


An action program whose successful realization 
will radically and beneficially 
alter the relationship between 


man and man and man and state 


ix YEARS after the signing of the 
S Charter, the United Nations has 
already made history in the field of 
human rights. Other achievements are 
now in process of accomplishment and 
still more will be undertaken in the 
foreseeable future. 

All this work envelops action on 
behalf of the personal, political, civil, 
social, economic and cultural rights of 
all the peoples of the world without 
any discrimination. 

The major accomplishment of this 
program thus far is undoubtedly the 
adoption and proclamation of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
by the General Assembly on December 
10, 1948, in Paris. 

The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations said, as he placed a copy of the 
Universal Declaration alongside the 
United Nations Charter in the corner- 
stone of the new structure in New York 
on United Nations Day 1949, “T his 
Declaration sets a standard for gov- 
ernments to which mer and women of 
every race, language, color and belief 
can appeal whenever their rights are 
violated. It is a standard by which 
they can rally the support of the opin- 
ion of mankind for the fuller realiza- 
tion of the rights that are here de- 
clared...” 

What is the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights? 

It is the first part of an International 
Bill of Rights. This Bill of Rights will 
also include a covenant or covenants 
covering the basic rights defined in the 
Universal Declaration and measures of 
implementation or means of enforce- 
ment. 

Although the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly have yet 
to complete their painstaking work on 
the Covenant, the Universal Declara- 
tion continues to grow in influence, 
authority, scope and application from 
day to day. Its impact is being felt 
generally in international affairs and in 
the domestic affairs of sovereign States, 
in the Councils of th United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and in the 
thoughts and actions of world leaders 
and of the common people all over the 
world. 

Although the preamble and the thirty 
articles of the Universal Declaration 
have had their origin partly in man’s 
past struggle for fundamental free- 
doms, and have derived spirit and ex- 
pression partly from the great docu- 


ments of freedom which have illumi- 
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nated the past history of mankind, they 
also the 
thought in the world today 


mirror most progressive 


and, most 
important of all, they cast a prophetic 
eye to the future. /n them we see re- 
flected the humanitarian provisions of 
future legislation; future measures for 
enforcement of human rights guaran- 
tees; and future action by individuals, 
organizations, governments and inter- 
national bodies for the protection of 
human rights everywhere. 

How was the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights evolved? 

After the solemn acceptance of the 
United Fran- 


cisco the way was open for implement- 


Nations Charter in San 


ing the various human rights provisions 
of this 
mentioned seven times in the Charter. 


Charter. Human Rights was 
The insistence on this question was due 
largely to the deep concern felt by some 
Member States, 


non-governmental organizations and in- 


many international 
fluential individuals who held a genuine 
vital the 
United Nations program for the main- 


conviction that a part of 
tenance of peace must be devoted to 
the promotion and protection of human 
rights. 

In the words of the Charter, the rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations who 
signed it pledged their governments * 





THE UNIVERSAL DE 


years of thought and effort. It expresses 


promote universal respect for and ob- 


rights and funda- 
dis- 


servance of human 


mental freedoms for all without 


crimination as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” 
Under the 


and 


terms of this Charter the 


Economic Sox ial Council was in- 
vited to set up a commission on human 
rights. Early in its existence, this com- 
mission decided to undertake the monu- 
mental task of drafting an international 
bill of rights acceptable to the world 


community as represented in the Gen- 


eral Assembly. 


Let us consider for a moment the 
responsibility of the 
Rights. It be- 


and 


overwhelming 
Commission on Human 
body of 
women members representing nations in 
different 
philosophies, different religions, differ- 
ent races and nationalities. /ts duty was 
to set forth what rights all men and 
women should have; how these rights 
should be guaranteed and protected 
internationally and what means of en- 
shoula be established to 


came a eighteen men 


different regions of the world, 


forcement 
carry this out. 

1947 to 1948 the 
worked on the first part of its task, the 


From Comunission 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
under the Chairmanship of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. 


Roosevelt, representative of the 
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HUMAN RIGHTS is the culmination of 


highest ideals and aspirations of minkind. 


United States. that time, it has 


been hard at work on the International 


Since 


Covenant which, when approved by the 


General Assembly will be open for 


ratification by the Member States who 
will 
live up to its provisions. 
The 
man 
1946, 


lowed. 


voluntarily oblige themselves to 


Hu- 


early in 


“nuclear” Commission on 
Rights 


outlining a 


began its work 
program to be fol- 
This program was to include an 
bill of 
declarations or 
the 


international rights; interna- 


tional conventions on 


civil liberties, status of women, 


freedom of information and_ similar 


matters; the protection of minorities, 


prevention of discrimination on grounds 
language or religion and 


of race, sex, 


any other matter concerning human 
rights not covered by the above. 

its work the 
on Human Rights has had the benefit 
its tasks. This 


authorities in 


Throughout Commission 


ol expert assistance in 


assistance comes from 


international and constitutional law, 


representatives of international non- 
governmental organizations and the ex- 
perts of all the Member States them- 
selves. 

After two years of intensive work on 
the Declaration, a draft was submitted 
by the Commission on Human Rights 
to the Social Council 


Economie and 
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which in turn submitted it to the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in Paris. The 
Assembly took considerable pains to re- 
view, reconsider and re-debate the en- 
tire draft during eighty-five sessions of 
its Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 
Committee before it reached the floor 
of the Assembly for final debate and 
the historic vote of December 10, 1948. 

The result of this vote—forty-eight 
nations in favor, none opposed, eight 
abstentions—was indicative of the uni- 
versality of the Declaration’s appeal 
and the firm determination of the As- 
sembly to give the world “a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples 
and al] nations .. .” 


A Historic Moment 


The President of the Assembly at the 
time of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration, Mr. H. V. Evatt of Aus- 
tralia, summarized the feelings of the 
vast majority of the representatives of 
the fifty-eight nations when he said 
after this vote had been tallied, “It is 
the first occasion on which the organ- 
ized community of nations has made a 
Declaration on human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, and it has the 
authority of the body of opinion of 
the United Nations as a whole, and 
millions of people, men, women and 
children all over the world, many miles 
from Paris and New York, will turn 
for help, guidance and inspiration to 
this document .. .” 

At the same time, the Assembly, rec- 
Ognizing the need for mobilizing the 
moral forces of the world’s people be- 
hind the cause represented by the Dec- 
laration and the need for educating 
men and women in its principles, called 
upon the United Nations, its special- 
ized agencies, Member States and non- 
governmental organizations to cooperate 
in the tremendous task of making the 
Universal Declaration known through- 
out the world. 

This task has gone rapidly forward 
since that memorable date. The Uni- 
versal Declaration has become a theme 
and an inspiration to individuals and 
governments; official texts now exist in 


thirty-six languages ranging from 
Arabic to Urdu. Radio. television. films, 
film strips, pamphlets, posters, exhibi- 
tions, seminars, essay Contests, concerts, 
and all other media of expression, in- 
formation and education have been util- 
ized to tell its story. And, in addition, 
the anniversary of adoption of the Uni- 
versal Declaration, December 10, has 
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been proclaimed by the General As- 
sembly, by UNESCO, by the leaders of 
several Member States and by many of 
the world’s most influential non-govern- 
mental organizations as Human Rights 
Day. Celebrations of this anniversary 
were held in forty-six countries in 1950 
and plans are being laid now for cele- 
bration of the third anniversary this 
year. 

To cite a few cases of the Declara- 
tion’s influence on international affairs 
one should begin with its profound in- 
fluence on the United Nations itself. 
Much of the organization’s work since 
has grown out of the definition of 
human rights contained in the Declara- 
tion. The deliberations of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights since 1948 on 
the International Covenant have been 
profoundly influenced by the thirty ar- 
ticles of the Universal Declaration. 

The United Nations’ work to pro- 
mote freedom of information, improve- 
ment of the status of women, preven- 
tion of discrimination and protection 
of minorities, elimination of stateless- 
ness, full enjoyment of trade union 
rights, abolition of slavery and forced 
labor and assistance to unrepatriated 
prisoners of war are all specific ac- 
tivities which derive inspiration and 
guidance from the Universal Declara- 
tion itself. 

Many of the broad social and eco- 
nomic measures taken through various 
organs of the United Nations which 
are concerned with social activities, 
technical assistance to unJerdeveloped 
areas, promotion of full employment 
and improvement of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in trusteeships and 
non-self-governing territories have also 
reflected the growing influence of the 


Universal Declaration. 
The First Fruits 


The General Assembly, the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council are three of the permanent or- 
gans of the United Nations which have 
made specific reference to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a 
standard of achievement in reaching im- 
portant decisions. 

We find also that the Universal Dec- 
laration has exerted great influence on 
international agreements. The terms of 
the Netherlands-Indonesian Agreement 
of 1949, for example, which granted in- 
dependence to Indonesia is a specific 
example. Subsecuently, the Constitu- 
tion of Indonesia reflected the same 


influence. The Declaration was ackne wl- 
edged as having influenced the Conven- 
tion on Human Rights signed by the 
fifteen nations of Europe forming the 
Council of Europe and it has been cited 
as a standard by the Declaration of 

Foreign 
Republics 


Washington signed by the 
Ministers of the American 
in 1951]. 

In addition to the new Indonesian 
Constitution, new constitutions have 
been ratified in Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Haiti and Syria since the Universal 
Declaration was proclaimed. In all of 
these constitutions we also find a pro- 
found influence exerted by the Univer- 
sal Declaration on the spirit and the 
language of their provisions. 

Provincial legislation, as well as the 
deliberations of a special committee es- 
tablished by the Senate of Canada, has 
reflected the growing influence of the 
document. 


The US Follows the Lead 


In the United States, court decisions 
and judicial opinions including those 
of Mr. Justice Felix Frankfurter of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
District Court of Appeals of California 
and the New York Supreme Court 
have revealed the impact of the Uni- 
versal Declaration. 

These decisions have dealt with free- 
dom of association, non-discrimination 
in the right to own property and trade 
union discriminations based on sex. 

Meanwhile the work of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights goes forward. 
This work is necessarily slower and 
filled with difficulties. 
Among the urgent questions which have 


many legal 


claimed attention are the following: 
should the economic and social rights 
enunciated in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights be included in the 
Covenant? If so, to what extent? What 
right of petition shall be guaranteed? 
What measures of implementation shall 
be established? What provisions shall 
be made for acceptance by federal 
States which have constitutional limi- 
tations on federal sovereignty? These 
are questions of great significance af- 
fecting the lives of people everywhere. 

Their discussion and eventual solu- 
tion in the deliberations of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be of the greatest 
importance to the future success of 
the United Nations in the maintenance 
of peace. 











By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
US Representative, 
Humen Rights Commission 


On 


The Covenant 


The First Lady of the UN 
gives a factual account of the last meeting 
of the Human Rights Commission 


and highlights the controversial points of the long debate 


N THE last meeting of the Human 

Rights Commission in Geneva, the 
five weeks were spent in trying to carry 
out the mandate given to the Commis- 
sion by the last General Assembly. 

The most difficult assignment was 
tackled first. The General Assembly has 
said that the Economic and Social 
Rights must be written into the first 
Covenant. 

The position of the United States up 
to that time had been that these rights 
were of a different nature from the 
Civil and Political ones and therefore 
should be in a separate document, but 
we loyally tried to cooperate. We ended, 
however, by supporting the Indian reso- 
lution which would have requested the 
Economic and Social Council to ask the 
General Assembly to reconsider their 
decision and to allow these rights to be 
in a separate document instead of being 
in this first Covenant. 

This resolution was defeated and so 
the work as it was done at the last 
Human Rights Commission meeting 
will go to the General Assembly to 
leave it to that body to decide whether 
they will finish the first Covenant or 
whether they will simply discuss it and 
send it back to the Human Rights 
Commission for further consideration. 

There is material on which work has 
been done which would permit Com- 
mittee No. 3 of the General Assembly 
to finish the document if they wished 
to spend the time, but they may well 
decide that after a short discussion they 
would prefer that the Human Rights 
Commission do some further work on 
this Covenant and return it to them in 
a more finished condition. 

The method of implementation for 
Economic and Social Rights was a re- 
porting system, but no decision was 
reached as to whether measures of im- 
plementation previously written for the 
Civil and Political rights, and revised 
in this last session of the Human 
Rights Commission, should be applica- 
ble to both Civil and Political, and 
Economic and Social rights and 
whether the reporting system should 
also be applicable to both types of 
rights. This decision may well be made 
by the General Assembly. 

The question which lies closest to the 
hearts of the non-governmental organi- 
zations is the question of individual 
petition. They were much disappointed 
to have this again rejected by the 
Human Rights €ommission. 

The feeling on the part of the United 
Slates is that the right of complaint 
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by international organizations and in- 
dividuals should be 
separate protocol which should be rati- 
fied by the states as they feel able. 


The Soviets, of course, 


presented in a 


are against all 
implementation machinery considering 
that this is interference in the internal 
affairs of states and violates their sover 
eignty and is therefore not permissible 
under the Charter. The other states did 
not consider it in quite the same light 
and therefore the majority still felt 
that a state by state complaint system 
is probably all that can be achieved as 
a beginning. 

The Federal-State Clause was not 
discussed or settled at this last Com- 
meeting though the General 
Assembly had asked that a study be 


made of this article 


Mission 


I think it was generally felt among 
Commission that 
they had worked hard but the task had 


the members of the 


been gigantic and they could not hope 
to complete in the time allotted. 
Dr. Charles Malik of 


an able 


Lebanon was 
think he 


achieved the maximum cooperation pos- 


chairman and | 


sible among the Commission members. 
One of the greatest difhiculties, of 
course, lay in the different interpreta 
tion of the word “rights.” 


Many of the under-developed coun- 





Right, the Preamble to the 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights premise for 
the thirty Articles adopted. 








tries look upon the Economic and So- 
cial Rights as more important than the 
Political and Civil Rights, and they 
want to state each one as a moral 
right even though they know that it 
may take them some time before these 
rights are achieved. 

For the United States and for a 
number of other nations. a treaty once 
ratified, becomes the supreme law of the 
land and is a legal right not just a 
moral one. This makes for great com- 
plic ations in the effort to word these 
Economic and Social Rights so they 
would satisfy the two groups who had 
different conceptions of the use of the 
word “right.” 

I am sure as it now stands we are 
none of us entirely satisfied but we can 
feel we have provided a basis on which 
Committee No. 3 can either decide to 
write the Covenant itself, or to discuss 
the material provided and give its ad- 
vice to the next meeting of the Human 


Rights Commission. 








ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





One of the = six principal 
organs of the UN, ECOSOC‘ 
works constantly to raise 
the world’s living standards. 
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PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS recognition of the inherent 
dignity and of the equal and inalienable 
rights of all members of the human 
family is the foundation of freedom, 


justice and peace in the world, 


WHEREAS disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barba- 
rous acts which have outraged the con- 
science of mankind, and the advent of 
a world in which human beings shall 
enjoy freedom of speech and belief and 
freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people, 


WHEREAS it is essential, if man is 
not to be compelled to have recourse, 
as a last resort, to rebellion against 
human 
rights should be protected by the rule 


tyranny and oppression, that 


o} law, 


WHEREAS it is essential to promote 
the development of friendly relations 


between nations, 


WHEREAS the peoples of the United 
Vations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men 
and women and have determined to pro- 
mote social progress and better stand- 


ards of life in larger freedom, 


WHEREAS = Member have 


pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 


States 


operation with the United Nations, the 
promotion of universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, 


WHEREAS a common understanding 


of these rights and freedoms is of the 
greatest importance for the full realiza- 
tion of this pledge, 

Now, therefore, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
PROCLAIMS 
THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a common 
standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, 
keeping this Declaration constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and edu- 
cation io promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective rec- 
ognition and observance, both among 
Vember 


selves and among the peoples of tert: 


the peoples of States them- 


tories under thet jurtsdiction. 








By ROGER BALDWIN 


Chairman of the Board, 








The International Covenant on Universal Human Rights 


will be one of the most vital documents 


ever conceived by men. Yet the author of this article 





who has devoted a lifetime fighting for these rights 


finds the present Draft of the Covenant 





unsatisfactory and disappointing in many critical aspects 


s A representative of one of the 

\ ninety-odd non-governmental or- 
ganizations accredited by the Economic 
and Social Council I recently sat 
through the debates of the Human 
Rights Commission at Geneva on the 
redraft of a covenant. Thirty of the 
non-governmental organizations (NGO's) 
were represented, an unprecedented 
number, due to the expectation that 
this was the final effort to write into 
the international law of the future the 
guarantees of rights set forth in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted in Paris in 1948. 

The NG6o’s, and doubtless the Com- 
mission itself, were disappointed with 
the results. 

The job was too formidable to finish 
in five weeks of lengthy debate, and 
either the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil or the Assembly itself will have to 
finish it if a covenant is to emerge 
this year. For four years it has been 
hatching, but progress in so novel a 
field of law is slow. 

But the greatest disappointment for 
the nco’s was the Commission’s re- 
jection by a vote of 10 to 7 with one 
abstention of the right of private peti- 
tion against violations of human rights. 

The Commission stuck to the tradi- 
tional concept that governments alone 
may act as proper complainants, though 
it is clear that no government is likely 
ever to complain that another friendly 
signatory government has violated the 
rights of its own citizens. 

The whole structure of any effective 
international action to protect rights 
sel forth in a covenant depends on 
access to the United Nations by those 
with grievances. 

Unless the Assembly reverses the 
Commission, no such access will be 
possible. 

The arguments against it rest on 
fears of over-riding national sover- 
eignty, and on the baseless notion that 
private petitions might open the way 
to attack on the western states by Com- 
munist states (who will not be parties 
to any such covenant anyhow) through 
Communist organizations. But that ig- 
nores the authority of any enforcement 
agency to reject political or unwar- 
ranted petitions. Both western states 
and the Soviet states joined to reject 
a right which each feared for different 
reasons. 

As to the principles of human'rights, 
the differences between governments 
ire comparatt ely rupinnent The Soviel 


tates of course pul stress on economic 
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and social rights, which they profess 
to practice in the “people’s democra- 
cies.” The western states stress civil 
and political rights, which in varying 
degree they profess to practice. The 
Commission managed to effect with a 
somewhat surprising unanimity the in- 
clusion of economic, social and cultural 
rights in the draft covenant, and a 
reconciliation in promoting them be- 
tween United Nations higher bodies 
and the specialized agencies such as 
UNESCO, the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. 

The most encouraging dévelopment 
of these few years, in which human 
rights have been practically debated as 
international obligations for the first 
time in the world’s history, is the gen- 
eral agreement on what rights are. The 
Universal Declaration, almost unani- 
mously adopted at Paris, expresses a 
universal desire and hope, despite wide 
differences in national institutions. 

The concept behind it is that of 
individual rights of every man and 
woman, although individualism is a 
western idea unfamiliar in countries 
with the tradition of family or tribe as 
protectors of its individual members. 


But everybody naturally responds to - 


the goals of personal freedom and 
liberty of collective action—freedom of 
speech and press, the right to organize, 
Protection in courts, fair trials, sex 
and racial equality, and even more to 
the prospects of economic and social 
security. 

That these rights are all as yet un- 
realized anywhere, even in the most 
advanced countries, makes the demand 
for them the greater. 

Already the United Nations, operat- 
ing without any authority, but with 
popular hope of some action, has been 
besieged with over 4000 petitions and 
complaints from people all over the 
world—outside the [ron Curtain. 

No country, I estimate, does better 
than to observe in practice more than 
60 per cent of the rights set forth in 
the Universal Declaration, and the 
world average would doubtless be less 
than 25 per cent—considering the vast 
areas still under feudal rule and out- 
side imperialist control. The UN re- 
ports that a number of countries still 
have some form of human slavery, or 
forced labor and peonage almost equiv- 
alent to it. 

Few of us m more fortunate coun 
Iries appreciate the great gulf which 


hes between the ideals and principle 
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so readily set down in documents and 
so tragically denied in fact. But it is 
a sign of an awakened consciousness 
of the gulf which underlies the strug- 
gle of United Nations agencies to find 
a road to action. 

So far we are only in the exploratory 
stage. Beyond it lies a prospect of slow 
approach to accepting complaints, of 
inquiry into them, of conciliation be- 
tween complainants and governments 
and of references to the International 
Court of Justice of the legal points at 
issue. 

Some day there may be an inter- 
national court devoted especially to 
the problems of human rights, as al- 
ready proposed by Australia and 
backed by other smaller countries. 

It is even possible that in the next 
Assembly, judging by the decisive ac- 
tion taken by the last on the human 
rights covenant, not only will the pres- 
ent draft be strengthened by permitting 
private petitions, but that a proposal 
by France and India jointly may be 
adopted, requiring every member coun- 
try to report each year on the state of 
human rights. 

International NGo’s will attempt, if I 
sense rightly their attitudes at Geneva, 
to go the French-Indian proposal one 
better by urging the Assembly to re- 
quire also the consideration by uN of- 
ficials of complaints of violations of 
human rights by any member State, if 
only to refer them to a state for com- 


ment. 

Thus, far more inclusively than by a 
covenant, which would be signed at best 
in its early period by only a minority 
of member States, every member na- 
tion would be put under a common 
obligation to report on the rights which 
it is pledged under the Charter to pro- 
mote. Thus the Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration would not remain 
pious aspirations for human rights, but 
become the instruments for self-exami- 
nation, and presumed progress, by all 
member States. 

If it is objected that many of them 
would turn in perfunctory reports or 
falsify the facts—or, in the case of 
Communist states, ignore the require- 
ment—at least the pressures would be 
started to establish standards which 
few governments could in the long run 
ignore. Some governments would lead 
the way as models; private pressure 
by NGo’s would induce many to act in 
good faith; and a critical eye would 
be cast on all reports, tending to make 
them conform to reality. 

It is of course apparent that no 
scheme will work without the will and 
desire to make it work. 

And it may fairly be said today that 
both will and desire are lacking in the 
midst of power conflict, cold war, an 
armaments” race, civil upheavals, 
colonial resistance and the dominance 
of force over law. 


But contrary forces are also at work 


What’s An NGO? 


There are two types of work carried on by Non-Governmental Organ- 


izations (NGO's) which cooperate with the UN. One is disseminating in- 


formation to members of thes 


ssociations and the general public on the 


work of the UN in all its aspects. The second is the expression, to the 
UN, of the views of organized public opinion and the supplying of in- 
formation by organizations especially competent in a particular field. 

his latter type of work is carried on mainly in relation to the Eco 
nomic and Social Council, which has made definite arrangements for 
consuliation with these organizations. 

In all, there are 2,000 national and 350 international organizations 
working with the UN on the informational aspect. Over 200 organizations 

nearly all of which are international—are in consultative relationship 
with the Economic and Social Council. They include almost all important 
trade unions, businessmen’s associations, cooperative societies, farmers’ 
organizations, welfare groups, newspaper publishers, engineers, lawyers, 
architects, and women’s, youth and religious associations. 

At least 15 of the more than 200 consultative organizations have over 
5 million members each, one alone representing 400 million people. 

To secure consultative status, NGO's must make application to the 
Economic and Social Council. These applications are submitted for in 
vestigation to the Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions, which in turn submits recommendations to the Eeonomic and Social 


Council for consideration and acceptances 





ELECTION MEETINGS in the nineteenth century were much 
the same as they are today. Jean Béraud was inspired to paint 
this instance of high oratory, with top hats in the press box. 


FIFTY-SIX COUNTRIES ADOPT 


and cannot be downed—the growth of 
an international consciousness, the con- 
cepts of law produced by the war- 
crimes trials, the genocide convention, 
the agreements establishing the unpre- 
cedented range of specialized interna- 
tional agencies and the vast expansion 
of private world cooperation between 
national non-governmental organiza- 
tions. 

Obviously, the advancement of hu- 
man rights depends on the outcome of 
the power struggle, the avoidance of 
war and the growth of the general 
authority of the international commu- 
nity expressed through the UN. 

Speculation at the moment would 
not justify any large hopes. Yet it is 
remarkable to note the hopeful spirit 
with which both the official and un- 


official agencies, as at the recent Geneva 


DRAFT OF 


DECLARATION, 


GENERAL 


session of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, tackle their job of promoting 
rights—as if the world were not 
headed for catastrophe, and indeed as 
if the future held assurance that law 
would triumph over force, and con- 
flicting concepts of human rights 
would somehow be reconciled. 

It is something for that expression of 
confidence to note that even the Com- 
munist states render lip-service to the 
principles of liberties they deny in fact. 
Without Communist 
states will be transformed into political 


suggesting that 


democracies by their Party dictator- 
ships or that a reconciliation between 
such opposed forces can be effected, I 
venture the guess that a system of sat- 
isfying demands for full human rights 
would expand genuine democracy and 
diminish “people’s democracy.” 


ASSEMBLY, 
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WILLIAM PITT’S words in Commons, 1793, still echo in mod- 
ern democracy, whose mightiest instrument is the vote; once the 
right of great and wealthy, later of all men but not all women. 


PARIS, DECEMBER 1948. 


The more effectively the West meets 
the claims and needs of peoples in 
revolt against injustice all over the 
world, the surer will be its appeal and 
its ultimate triumph. 

As yet the West has taken only 
feeble steps to buttress its principles in 
action. The United Nations reflects its 
hesitations, its fears, its still strong 
resistance to the surrender of any na- 
tional sovereignty over human rights. 
But the United Nations reflects also the 
determination, especially of the smaller 
countries, to overcome those obstacles. 

The next General Assembly, faced 
with a human rights covenant in need 
of life-and-blood amendment, will dem- 
onstrate whether the courage and will 
exist to act against all cautions for the 
rights so nobly voiced in the Charter 
and the Universal Declaration. 
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Two Sides of a Momentous Controversy 


ow Free 


hall 


he Press Be? 


Governments should be 
authorized to prevent abuses 


of freedom, says 


DR. KARIM AZKOUL 


Representative of Lebanon, 
UN Subcommission on Freedom of Information 


There must be no restrictions 
on the freedom of information, 


declares 


CARROLL BINDER 


Representative of the US 
UN Subcommission on Freedom of Information 


“very day almost one-tenth of the 
K people on this earth pick up a 
newspaper to find out what’s going on 
in the world. They represent that small, 
literate segment of the world’s popula- 
tion whose actions determine the des- 
tiny of nations. 

Their actions are largely determined. 
in turn, by the content and flavor of 
the information constantly available to 
them via the various media——books, 
press, radio and film. 

In view of the incalculable impor- 
tance to world history of these media, 
should they be left to their own re- 
sources? Should an American news re- 
porter be allowed to report on a situa- 
tion in Palestine of which he knows 
little? Should an Indian be allowed to 
suggest to the residents of Calcutta that 
Westerners are worshippers of Mam- 
mon? Should they rather be guided by 
law—and if so, what kind of law, and 
by whom enforced? 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact of overwhelming American pre- 
dominance in power of press. Those 
who would rely on a multiplicity of 
news sources in each country to assure 
that truth shall prevail without gov- 
ernment control and censorship may 
not be aware that the US consumes 
60 per cent of the newsprint available 
in the world. 

Though world production has risen 
20 per cent since the war, every coun- 
try but the US has a smaller supply 
than before. In Belgium, for example, 
149 publications have disappeared in 
two vears. 

From the time man first perceived his 
right to free expression, philosophers 
and statesmen have pondered over its 
proper limitations. The member states 
of the United Nations now have before 
them for review a convention, drafted 
by a special UN committee, which rep- 
resents an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion. 

United Nations World has asked 
the delegates of Lebanon and_ the 
United States to this committee to re- 
view their respective Government's at- 
titude toward this convention and the 
problem it attacks. It is a matter of 
record that the United States is op- 
posed to its adoption on the grounds 
that it compromises the basic principle 
of freedom, while the Lebanese feel it 
represents a necessary compromise be- 


tween freedom and license. 





DR. AZKOUL: The Case for Restrictions 


Up to this day the United Nations 
have been unable to conclude any 
agreement in the specific field of free- 
dom of information. 

One therefore might rightly wonder 
why it is that such an agreement has 
not been arrived at. The answer should 
be looked for in the special nature of 
the Right of freedom of information, 
and its particular implications. 

As defined in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, the right of 
freedom of information is the right of 
every one to “seek, receive, and im- 
part informations and ideas.” The most 
important characteristics of this right, 
which distinguish it fundamentally from 
almost all other rights, are as follows: 

1. Although it is the right of every- 
one to “seek, receive. and impart in- 
formation and ideas,” this right is prac- 
ticed as a: profession and only by spe- 
cial category of people usually called 
newsmen, who exercise it, so to speak, 
for the rest ot Society. 

2. The exercise of this right as a 


profession must itself depend on eco- 


nomic, financial, and technical require- 
ments which tend to limit it to the small 
number of people and countries who 
dispose of such requirements. 

3. Information, with the gigantic 
modern means at its disposal, has a 
tremendous influence on peoples and 
governments and can be a major factor 
affecting the destiny of nations and of 
the world as a whole. 

Due to these characteristics. when 
the problem of freedom of information 
is considered on an international level, 
the emphasis naturally shifts from the 
general right of freedom of informacion 
of every individual to the right of the 
news profession. Then the question 
arises: should the newsmen be allowed 
complete freedom without any limita- 
other than their own con- 
sciences? Or should Governments be 
empowered to limit their freedom in 
order to prevent its most dangerous 
abuses? 


tions 


Opinion within the United Nations 
on this issue is divided in an almost 
irreconcilable 


manner: the problem 


hardly exists for the Soviet bloc, be- 
cause in the totalitarian conception the 
State controls 


inspires, directs, and 


everything. As to the free world, it is 
itself divided into two opposing camps. 

The one group of Nations which hap- 
pens to represent countries in which 
the media of information are still in- 
sufficiently developed favors the idea 
of granting Governments the power to 
limit freedom of information in order 
to guard against its abuses. 

The other group of nations, which 
happen to dispose of the more powerful 
and more efficient means of information, 
invoke the principle of the absolute 
freedom of the news profession on the 
ground that any attempt to give Gov- 
ernments the authority to suppress 
possible abuses would automatically 
subject the media of information to 
unlimited control. 

Where does the Arab World and 
Lebanon, in particular, stand on this 
issue? 

The Arab countries in general pos- 
sess relatively undeveloped media of 
information. Furthermore their experi- 
ences with the Western press since their 
appearance on the international scene 





MR. BINDER: The Case for Complete Freedom 


O N JUNE 20, 1951, the United States 


Government reiterated its dissat- 


isfaction with the proposals on Free- 
dom of Information drafted by a spe- 
cial United Nations committee early 
this year. These proposals, the United 
States asserted, are “not consistent with 
long established and deeply cherished 
principles of freedom of speech and 
freedom of press as understood in the 
United States.’ 

The United States, which first raised 
the issue of freedom of information for 
international debate and action, thus 
registered disapproval of what ensued. 

At American instigation, a Usiuet 


’ 


Nations conference met in Geneva in 
the spring of 1948 to work it. conce pts 
of freedom of information into an inte:- 
national convention. The project got 
off to a good start. American delegates 
obtained considerable support for the 
liberalization of news gathering and 
world-wide transmission facilities. 
Unfortunately, the coalition for tree- 
dom formed at Geneva could not with- 
stand the impact of subsequent devel- 


opments. The partition of Palestine, the 
partition of India, the cold war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
the Korean crisis and a number of other 
events have played into the hands of 
those who hate or fear freedom. Those 
bent on legalizing through an interna- 
tional convention restrictions upon free- 
dom of information have prospered. 

These restrictionists have succeeded 
in taking the driver’s seat in attempts 
to deal with freedom of information in 
the United Nations, and the United 
States and other countries long experi- 
enced in the practice of freedom find 
themselves suddenly at bay. 

Instead of lowering barriers to Amer- 
ican newsgatherers and adopting its 


press restrictionist minded 


countries are seeking UN sanction for 


practices, 


the raising of additional barriers. 
The third convention constructed by 

the draft 

convention on freedom of information 


a United Nations committee 


growing out of this sentiment unfortu- 
nately contains a number of specific 
limitations to the right of informational 


media to report and comment. 

In the American view, it incorpo- 
rates a distinct threat to the very 
freedoms it should advance and uphold. 

This is not all. The convention con- 
tains a Resolution (A) calling for 
study of the feasibility of adding to 
the present set of limitations certain 
yet more objectionable restrictions, 
Every member nation of the UN has 
certain domestic laws restricting free- 
dom of speech and press, which many 
of them wish written into the conven- 
tion on freedom of information. The 
trend, therefore, is to write into an in- 
ternational convention an exhaustive list 
of specific restrictions, resulting in the 
lowest common denominator of free- 
dom devisable. 

Why does the United States Govern- 
ment view this trend with alarm? Prin- 
cipally because it feels the very founda- 
tions of freedom are being undermined. 
Thoughtful 


freedom of information, like all other 


Americans recognize that 


forms of freedom, is subject to certain 
limitations. Certain restrictions cannot 
be avoided but great care must be taken 
that the way is not opened for encroach- 
ments on freedom of expression. 
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and during their fight for liberation 
from Western domination have driven 
them to develop a feeling of skepticism, 
apprehension, and even distrust towards 
the Western free sources of informa- 
tion. In one very recent case especially 
they were given a perfect example of 
the dangers of a prejudiced and ma- 
levolently misinformed press: the des- 
tiny of an entire Arab country was 
tragically affected by a major section 
of the Western free press. 

Such is for the most part the reason 
for which the Arab countries feel that 
an international legal instrument es- 
tablishing the right of freedom of in- 
formation should contain provisions 
which authorize governments to pre- 
vent the occurrence of similar abuses. 

As regards Lebanon in particular, al- 
though we share the same unfavorable 
situation as the rest of the Arab World 
in regard to the inadequacy of our 
means of information, and although we 
also have suffered the same unhappy 
experiences in recent years caused by 
the influence of an unscrupulous for- 


eign press, we have come to the fol- 
lowing stand: 

We consider the above alternatives to 
be two evils: but, compelled to choose 
between them, we would choose the one 
we consider the lesser of the two, 
namely the complete freedom of infor- 
mation without governmental iuterfer- 
ence. Between the principle of freedom 
and the principle of authority we can 
not but stand for freedom. Because in 
our opinion Freedom contains within 
itself the principle of its own redress- 
ment, and while a free press, even in 
the worst possible cases, can still cor- 
rect itself of its own abuses or at least 
leave room for factors which would 
contribute to such correction, govern- 
ment authority may not be at all open 
to challenge except by violence. 

While however we hold this position 
we do not share with the Anglo-Amer- 
ican bloc their lack of concern and 
indifference in regard to the question of 
how to reduce, without resort to Gov- 
ernment interference, the possibilities 
of abuse immanent in complete free- 
dom of information. Consequently in 
my capacity as representative of 


Lebanon, I have on many occasions 


with the support of the Arab bloc and 
unfortunately the opposition of the 
Anglo-American bloc —voiced and 
urged the initiation and sponsoring by 
the United Nations of the following 
measures. 

1. Assistance to underdeveloped 
countries in developing their own 
media of information. 

2. An international code of ethics 
for newsmen. 

3. An international court of ethics 
for newsmen. 

4. The reinforcement of the right of 
correction on the international level. 

I am convinced that if these steps 
are taken they would greatly contrib- 
ute to reduction of the possibilities of 
abuse of the media of information and 
dispel the fears of such abuse shared 
by a great number of nations. This 
positive result, if achieved, would re- 
move almost all reason on the part of 
these Nations to insist on drastic limita- 
tions on freedom of information and 
would pave the way for agreement 
within the entire free world to safe- 
guard freedom of information against 


any governmental interference. 
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The United States therefore proposed 
that the crucial Article 2 of the draft 
convention be worded in this brief form: 

The exercise of the freedoms . . 
shall be subject only to such restric- 
tions as are provided by law and are 
necessary for the protection of na- 
tional security, of public order, safety, 
health or morals or of the rights, 
freedoms or reputations of others. 

Those unwilling to put their trust in 
freedom—a majority of the members of 
the drafting committee—would not 
agree to such a limiting clause. They 
insisted on a variety of limitations. 

As finally evolved, Article 2 of the 
draft convention includes nine specific 
limitations, with the door held wide 
open for many more in accordance with 
Resolution (A) mentioned above. Many 
of the additional eighteen articles in 
the convention represent further invita- 
tions for extensive governmental abuse. 
Article 5, which incorporates a sort of 
model code of ethics for journalists, 
is considered by the American Gov- 
ernment suggestive of undesirable gov- 
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ernmental pressure on organizations 
of journalists. Other articles lack legal 
safeguards to prevent unwarranted gov- 
ernmental interference. 

There is little space to describe the 
background of this wave of restriction- 
ism. The Arab countries want to place 
shackles on the American press which 
they profess to believe is pro-Zionist 
and which they hold responsible for 
unwilling UN into the 
decision to partition Palestine. The 
Arabs, India and Pakistan object to 
the way in which their religions, cus- 


sweeping an 


toms and policies are treated in some 
American publications, and India and 
Pakistan do not like the way American 
papers reported communal strife within 
their countries. 

This coalition is often joined by a 
of South 


ments who fear and dislike a powerful 


number American govern- 
American press against which they can- 
not compete. (Uruguay, Ecuador, Chile 
and Cuba are strong for freedom.) 

Middle-of-the-roaders in the present 
world struggle fall for the Soviet line 
that censorship protects “peace and 
friendly relations between peoples.” 

I believe that the press, radio and 


other media of information of the 
United States provide their consumers 
with the largest volume of reliable news 
offered by any media of information in 
the world. But sometimes they fail to 
exercise their responsibility as fairly, 
intelligently and honestly as people 
have a right to expect of them. Restric- 
tionists seize upon the shortcomings of 
the less worthy media of information 
to justify their attempts to impose gov- 
ernmental controls on all media of 
information. This is an unwarranted 
and dangerous approach. 

The remedy for such shortcomings is 
not to be found in the imposition of 
governmental controls. Nor is it to be 
found in measures of discipline which 
could become tools for governmental 
control such as are incorporated in the 
proposed draft convention. It lies in 
the development of a greater sense of 
responsibility on the part of those en- 
joying freedom. Nothing is so safe and 
sound, in the long run, as freedom exer- 
cised with responsibility and integrity. 
It cannot be developed when the state 
is vested with authority to say what 
shall be known and said and what shall 
not be known or said. 





By GARDNER MURPHY 


Chairman, Dept. of Psychology 
City College of New York 


The Psychology 


Of 


Prejudice 


Human Rights are a concern not only of the law-makers 
but also of the psychologists who study the dynamics 

of man to man relationships. Here an outstanding expert 
explains how the poison of hatred and discrimination 

is distilled in man’s soul and how it could be 


eliminated by wise guidance and proper education 


E HAVE learned the hard way in 
Wire years that prejudice based 
on race, religion, culture, and other 
normal groupings of human beings is 
not just a petty irrationality but a very 
profound danger to democratic living. 
Psychologists do not have all the an- 
swers. They share with economists, his- 
torians and others in the study of this 
grave threat to our democratic life. 

In this article I shall attempt a sum- 
mary of a few of the investigations as 
to the psychological dynamics of prej- 
udice which have characterized recent 
work. 

First, let us begin by distinguishing 
between prejudice and discrimination. 
Prejudice against Negroes is one thing; 
discrimination against them is another. 

Negroes may live in “white sections” 
of some Northern towns and many of 
their neighbors may resent it; but if 
they can buy a house as they like and 
live in it, there is no technical “dis- 
crimination” although there may be 
considerable prejudice. 

In most states of the Union, Negroes 
share buses and subways and they can 
even get Pullman accommodations and 
eat in good dining rooms as they could 
not do a few years ago. Joint housing 
projects are more and more familiar to 
us. This does not necessarily mean that 
prejudice is thereby overcome. 

The relation between discrimination 
and prejudice is nevertheless intensely 
interesting. There is a good deal of 
evidence that in the past we have been 
putting the cart before the horse. 

We have argued that we must get rid 
of prejudice first and then when peo- 
ple’s attitudes were mage friendly, 
break down the wall of discrimination. 
The trouble is we have had to wait in- 
definitely. 

The other method, attacking discrimi- 
nation first, has been better. It is the 
general experience, for example, of 
housing experts that the thing to do is 
to develop a joint housing project with 
white and Negro families and simply 
trust to good sense and normal human 
contacts to wash away the initial prej- 
udice. One thing you do not do is to 
hold a public opinion poll first and 
ask the white families if they want 
Negro neighbors. But ultimately you 
find out that a genuinely democratic re- 
sult is achieved. 

If you rely on the long slow forces 
of public opinion, go ahead with your 
mixed housing project, and then do 
your public opinion poll after six 
months or a year. Then you find that 
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most people are well pleased with the 


arrangement 

In the same way, American white 
troops were in general reluctant to ac- 
cept Negroes in the same platoons and 
companies until combat experience 
changed their attitudes for the better. 
Hit discrimination as hard as you can 
hit it, and look for some gain on the 
prejudice front as well. 

Looking now more closely at preju- 
dice, what do we find? Not, in general, 
an irrational hostility directed towards 
a certain person or family, not the 
sort of thing that occurs when you say 
“I don’t like Jones but then of course 
perhaps I am prejudiced.” 

Typically, prejudice generalizes as 
fast as it is created, like gas expanding 
at a terrific rate. 

A child or adult hears ugly names ap- 
plied to people nearby, or he picks up, 
in a movie or a comic strip or a short 
story, an unlovely picture of an indi- 
vidual or family who is identified by 
race, religion or culture. He quickly 
Jearns that “that kind of people” have 
such and such unlovely characteristics. 
Prejudi« e, in other words, is general- 
ied. 

Now the degree to which it is gen- 
eralized is altogether astounding. 

When Rensis Likert and I made use 
of a little test to see whether American 
Students would be willing to accept 
Members of other Danes, 
Finns, Greeks, Poles, 


Turks, etc., to various close relation- 


y s 
group 


Hungarians, 


ships, as friends, as neighbors, etc., we 
found the: the student reaction to a 
few of these groups was enough to 
tell you very accurately his total reac- 
tion to all other groups considered col- 
lectively. 

We had a list of 21 nations and 
races. We found that the reactions to 
any 10 in terms of total of acceptance 
gave almost absolutely perfect predic- 
tion as to the total degree of ace eptance 
we would get from the remaining 11. 
This was based on data from students 
at nine American universities. Eugene 
Hartley repeated this study with six 
additional institutions and got exactly 
the same result. 

This means that if you draw from a 
hat slips of paper containing such 
names as Belgians, Germans, Hun- 
garians, Italians, Japanese, and then 
you have to predict how people will 
feel, in general, about some other 
batch of groups, such as Brazilians, 
Portuguese, Swiss, and Swedes, you 
will hit the nail on the head. 


There will be individual variations. 
Somebody here will like the Danes all 
right, and somebody there will like the 
Brazilians, perhaps on the basis of 
chance contacts; but the mass reaction 
is monotonously uniform 

This teaches us two things. First, 
prejudice is not a question of personal 
contacts. These global reactions are 
made with reference to groups whom 
the individual has never seen. Secondly, 
it indicates that we have here a labor 
saving device by which the individual 
builds up a sort of total picture of out- 
groups. of “those people” about whom 
he needs to know nothing in order to 
develop his hostility. 

Indeed, Eugene Hartley, catching on 
to this fact, 
names of three non-existent groups, 
the Danirians, Pyrenians, and Wal- 
lonians, and found that they were re- 
jected by the rejecting kind of people 
and accepted by the accepting kind of 
people. 

We are dealing with what Walter 
called 


heads,” and the picture of somebody 


slipped into his test the 


Lippman “pictures in our 
outside of our own group about whom 
we know nothing is a good stereotype 
or a bad stereotype, depending upon 
our total disposition towards people 
in other groups. This is a pretty blind 
proc ess. 

But the reader may very properly ask 
at this point, is there not some factual 
basis for these reactions? Is it not ac- 
tually true that in the mill town where 
1 live the X’s are very much cleaner, 
more intelligent, more trustworthy than 
the Y's? Isn't it common knowledge 
that the Y’s are drunk half the time 
and that their homes are in a shock- 
ing state of demoralization due not to 
poverty but to wild ways of living? 
Are there not real group diiferences? 
In fact, if culture does produce social 
differences, does it make any sense to 
deny them when we are directly con- 
fronted with them? 

I think the answer to this very legiti- 
mate question is twofold. First, to dis 
cover the factual basis for the reasons 
offered in extenuation of prejudice is 
often less easy than it seems. 

In California, for example, it is “com- 
mon knowledge” that the Armenians, 
though shrewd business men, are finan- 
cially undependable as shown in their 
failure to pay their bills. It takes an 
enormous amount of trouble to track 
down a “matter of common knowledge,” 
like this one. 

Robert 


Lapicre actually took the 


trouble to investigate the credit stand- 
ing of Californian Armenians. Banks 
and stores, credit establishments finally 
gave him the requisite data. The data 
did not in any sense support the notion 
that Armenians are less dependable 
than other people in the payment of 
bills. In fact, their credit standing is 
good. The so-called “kernel of truth” 
theory of prejudice did not stand the 
test. 

Second, it is perfectly true that there 
are some facts behind some of our de- 
scribable stereotyped ideas. It is per- 
fectly true that some people are not as 
clean as others, or that their homes are 
not as orderly. This requires, however, 
a study of the reasons for cleanliness or 
for order. 

What has happened over and over 
again in the study of such patterns is 
that we find that a group against which 
both prejudice and discrimination are 
aimed has been thrust into a situation 
which is dificult both economically and 
educationally. Soap itself costs money. 
running hot water costs even more 
money, and the habits of keeping clean 
go with residence in certain regions 
from which people may be excluded. 
and from occupations in which it is the 
habit to keep clean. To keep clean if 
you are a stevedore has a little differ- 
ent meaning from keeping clean if vou 
are a hotel clerk. 

Because of the way in which atti- 
tudes generalize, whole groups of hu- 
man beings grow up in an atmosphere 
in which it would be positively strange 
if you deviated from the common ways 
of your group in order to be like 
somebody else. 

If someone momentarily forgets the 
tragedy of the situation, it may be 
amusing to recall that many of these 
grounded stereotypes” do 
work in two directions. It is the stereo- 
type of the people of India that Euro- 
peans are dirty, and it is the stereo- 
type of Europeans that the people of 
India are dirty. 


“factually 


The fact seems to be that the climate, 
working conditions, and so on, which 
prevail make it easy and natural to 
keep physically clean in India for short 
periods. Not much clothing is worn and 
a jug of water to splash over yourself 
is available. But you cannot stay clean 
for long under the condition of heat and 
work in the soil which characterizes 
most Indians, and it is practically im- 
possible to keep your clothing clean 
unless you belong to the upper crust of 


society. A great deal of trouble is taken 





Prejudice, insidious 


weapon of the 


ignorant and malicious 


CARRIED to its furthest 
limits, prejudice can claim 
its victims in the millions 
of men and women who 
found death in mass-mur- 
der in concentration camps. 


to beat the clothes clean in cold water 
when, after a hard day, there is a 
chance to do so. From the Indian’s 
point of view Europeans are shockingly 
negligent of the cleanliness of the 
physical person. 

Having observed these matters in 
India, I think there are real group dif- 
ferences which are explainable in terms 
of their contexts, and that a little sense 
of perspective and a little sense of 
humor may go a long way towards 
alleviation of blind prejudice. 

All that we have said up to this point 
is in a certain sense very superficial. 
People learn their prejudices early, 
mostly not by direct contact with large 
numbers of individuals of given groups, 
but by contact with the prevailing 
stereotypes which appear in folk lore, 
conversation, stories, pictures, etc. 

There is, however, a deeper level at 
which all this should be approached. 
There are dynamic principles which 
operate in most people to aggravate, if 
not to cause group hostilities. 

A group of psychologists at the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley, have 
recently carried out a series of studies 
illuminating these deeper dynamics. 
They believe that in a very real sense 
members of groups which are more or 
less dominant in society, although not 


at the very top, feel consciously or un- 
consciously rather insecure, uncertain 
how long their situations can be kept 
up and resentful of people below them 
who strive to climb the ladder. 

One remembers the general middle 
class insecurity from which Fascist hos- 
tilities arose. 

The upward, mobile middle class 
American whose parents or grandpar- 
ents were farmers or unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers have done a little bet- 
ter for themselves and hope that their 
children will do a little better still. 
They occupy a more or less privileged 
position, although they are not at that 
apex of society which is free of serious 
competition. They are afraid of new- 
comers and upstarts who might well 
come to their level or surpass them. 

They themselves have been acutely 
aware of what it takes to make the 
middle class grade. One is clean, or- 
derly, restrained, punctual, honest, per- 
severing, thrifty; one keeps up with 
the Joneses by doing all those things 
which the sound business code of mid- 
dle class life requires. Part of this 
stems from the Puritan tradition and 
part from the post-frontier problem of 
establishing a family under conditions 
of urban competitive living. 

It follows inevitably that they view 


themselves as they are called by every 
realty dealer, “the better class of peo- 
ple,” and they very naturally wish to 
protect themselves against a “lower 
class of people.” It follows axiomat- 
ically that the lower class of people 
have the dirtiness, slovenliness, inepti- 
tude, ignorance, stupidity, which they 
themselves, the middle class, have out- 
grown and against which they build 
their own defenses. 

certain 
amount of psychological effort to main- 


If, moreover, it costs a 
tain this rigid standard, and one would 
unconsciously like to be a little more 
primitive, or easy-going, or casual, or 
aggressive and a little less orderly, 
clean, and generally perfect, one can 
assign all these less desirable attributes 
to the other people. The psychoanalysts 
would call it “projection” if you ase 
sign to other people traits such as ag- 
gressiveness that you have or would like 
to have in yourself. 

In intensive study of student groups, 
the Berkeley investigators were able to 
show that a defensive hostility to peo+ 
ple of minority groups showed this 
same pattern. 

Unlovely attributes which were fur 
tively or unconsciously possessed by 
students, were habitually “projected 
upon” others who represented a threat 
to their own status. The general term 
used by the Berkeley group to charac- 
terize the sense of normality and right- 
ness of one’s own group and the 
tendency to reject all other groups 
a term used by 
anthropologists to describe the tend- 
ency of primitive groups to regard 
their own customs as normal and right 
and those of other people as strange or 
even immoral. 


was “ethnocentrism” 


Ethnocentrism then proves to be a 
general characteristic of the more prej- 
should be 
stressed that there are also many who 


udiced personalities. It 
do not show much ethnocentrism and 
are virtually without prejudice, and 
many in between. 

With this picture in mind, is there 
any cure, any positive approach to the 
removal of prejudice? I think all the 
foregoing indicates two things. 

First, education must be personal 
and it must deal in personal terms. 

Instead of references to the Germans, 
the Portuguese, the Japanese, etc., in 
the books on history, geography, social 
studies generally, there must be abun- 
dant concrete material showing how in- 
dividual members of each group differ 
from one another. 
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JOIN US 
at the UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


in PARIS 


We are happy to announce that plans have now been 
concluded with the well-known international travel 
agency, General Tours, to accommodate a limited number 
of our readers at the UN General Assembly meetings 


to be held in Paris this Fall. 


This will afford an opportunity not only to visit under 
expert tutelage and guidance some of the outstanding 
historic, artistic and cultural centers of Western Europe— 
it will also make possible your attendance at what 
promises to be a crucial session of the General Assembly. 


You will travel with us-——by Ship or Air, as is your 
pleasure—in an atmosphere of cultural refinement and 
dignified companionship. You will visit Scandinavia 
or the Middle East—or Britain—or Italy and 


France and Switzerland. 


This will be a memorable trip. And because of the 
great interest already evinced prior to this first public 
announcement we would ask you to communicate with 
us as soon as possible for reservations, details, 


literature of itineraries and rates. 


Please address all such inquiries to: 
SOHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSHHSSSHSSSSHOHSHSHSSHHSHHOSHESEOESO 


Dept. UNW General Tours 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD 
319 East 44th St. 

Ne Ww York 7. N. ¥ 


Address 
Name 


City ....State 
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There must, in addition, be a con- 
siderable literature for children in the 
form of stories or even comics show- 
ing the normal interplay of individual 
variations within every group. 

The social studies courses also must 
serve to make as real as possible the 
basis for such individual differences by 
discussing the economic and cultural 
conditions under which different indi- 
viduals in each group grow up. 

Even more important than the mate- 
rial to which children are exposed in 
school or home or neighborhood is the 
concrete action in which they and their 
parents take part. 

All over the world action programs 
for the reduction of prejudice are oa 
foot, based on the simple principle that 
when you get people to work together 
towards a common goal they forget the 
trivialities which keep them apart. 

Earlier we mentioned white and 
Negro troops who had fought side by 
side and found it possible to develop 
a sense of comradeship. In India today 
Hindus and Muslims work together to- 
wards better education for their chil- 
dren or towards housing or sanitation 
projects or other civic projects. 

It is one thing to read about the riots 
of Hindus and Muslims, and a very dif- 
ferent thing to see Hindus and Mus- 
lims sitting at the same table together 
planning a group project with such 
unanimity of thinking that one can not 
tell to which group a given individual 
belongs. 

The late Dr. Kurt Lewin taught us 
to think of this approach as “action 
research.” By this he meant action 
which at the same time is a piece of 
research, in the sense that one learns 
in the very process of group action 
more and more about the dynamics of 
human hostility and human friendliness. 

Research upon basic causes leads to 
action to remove the causes of preju- 
dice, and then from the action itself 
more facts are obtained and new plans 
for further action developed. 

This is where we stand today. It is 
not useful at present to bewail the 
pettiness of human nature or to “de- 
bunk” the efforts of human beings to 
understand one another. Very real 
progress has been made both against 
discrimination and against prejudice. 
Research can help in the process; above 
all, research has found a way to gear 
itself intimately with action so that 
the two move together in the contem- 
porary struggle towards a fuller de- 
mocracy. 





By HANNAH SEN 


India’s Representative, 


UN Commission on the Status of Women. 
President, All India Women’s Conference. 


Mid-Century 


This age of revolutions has radically changed the status 
of women, but there are still many countries 

and many fields of endeavor where their emancipation 
encounters formidable obstacles, 


social, religious and psychological 


HE twentietl century ushered in an 
‘co of change and development of 
new attitudes and new values. It wit- 
nessed two major wars and the birth 
of many revolutionary movements. 

As the logical and inevitable outcome 
of these great events and_ stirring 
forces, women acquired a new status. 

In world history for the first time, 
in the more progressive countries, they 
stand shoulder to shoulder with men, 
as equal partners in creating and shap- 
ing a new social order. Even in “dark- 
est” Africa, there are signs of the be- 
ginnings of a new life. 

But the story of women’s emancipa- 
tion began much earlier, when the 
courageous defiance of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin and George Sand 
broke into the complacency of a con- 
ventional world. Later, the construc- 
tive genius of Elizabeth Fry and Flor 
ence Nightingale added dignity and im- 
portance to women of their generation 
and the generations to come. And so, 
the long list of pioneers piled up; and, 
when the Victorian age came to a close, 
great stalwarts among women arose, to 
inspire and guide the bitter fight for 
total freedom. 

In the annals of the world, a brilliant 
and poignant chapter records the proud 
achievements of these early suffragettes. 
The names of Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Emmeline Pankhurst, Annie Besant and 
Sarojini Naidu stand out as_ bright 
lights against this background. In re- 
membering them, it would be well to 
remember also that behind these women 
leaders were countless others, whose 
names are not as widely known. Yet it 
was the combined effort of all of them 
that made ultimate victory possible. 

Outstanding as the results of the 
Women’s Movement have been, one can- 
not overlook the dynamic significance 
of the long years of struggle to attain 
national independence or to achieve a 
democratic society, that characterized 
some of the countries. New governments 
and new nations were born in Europe 
and, in more recent years, in Asia. 
These have been great factors in pro- 
moting social justice and in elevating 
the status of women. It was but natural 
that women, who had shared in the haz- 
ards of war, were to share in the 
triumphs of peace. Women’s equality 
with men in every field of human en- 
deavor gained increasing recognition 
as a precondition of a true democracy. 

By the time the century had com- 
pleted its halfway mark this principle 


became an accepted fact in large areas 
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of the world, and in the newly freed 
countries. In India, Pakistan and else- FOUR goats for a chieftain’s daugh- 
ter. Father gets indemnity, Kibuya 
warrior gets bride. Only bride has 
stitutions. With new opportunities came no choice whatever in the matter. 
new responsibilities and women began 


where, it was incorporated in their Con- 


to emerge from the seclusion of their 
homes to take up positions in govern- 
ments and in public offices. If the rate 
of progress was slow, it was not dis- 
criminatory legislation that stood in 
the way. so much as the forces of cus- 
tom and tradition. The backwardness 
of centuries could not be obliterated 
in a day. But with the legal basis for 
discrimination removed, the task of 
helping women to complete their eman- 
cipation was greatly simplified. 

Though, in the enfranchised coun- 
tries, women are taking up administra- 
tive appointments at all government 
levels, there are millions of them every- 
where, who have to be awakened to the 
decisive part they have to play in na- 
tional and world affairs. Hitherto, it 
was women’s organizations that carried 
the main burden of reforming old con- 
cepts and of educating women for their 
new role. But, with the establishment 
of the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women, the promotion ef 
women’s rights and the implementation 
of the principle of equality became the 
concern of governments as well. 

With the birth of the United Nations, 
new hopes dawned for the peoples of 
the world; and with the reaffirmation 

_of its faith in the equal rights of men 
and women, new interest centered 
around the advancement of women. 

Therefore, among the Commissions 
set up to perform the many functions 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations was the Commission 
on the Status of Women. 

The Commission has served as a very 
effective instrument for collecting data 
and focussing attention on instances 
of discrimination and backwardness. 
What has added considerable value to 
its deliberations has been the presence, 


at its meetings, of representatives of 


The Stragglers 


In Afghanistan, Colombia, Egypt. Ethiopia, Haiti, Honduras, Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan, Lichtenstein, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Saudi Arabia. Switzerland and 
Yemen, no political rights have been conferred on women. In Bolivia, Greece. 
Lebanon, Mexico, Monaco and Peru, women may vote only in local elec 
tions. The new Constitution of Haiti, however, contains clauses recognizing 
the principle of equal political rights and provides for the exercise of such 


rights within three vears after the next general municipal elections 





MAN, one time absolute sovereign 
at home, often meted out the law 
with a heavy hand, as in this old 
engraving, “The Wife Beater.” 
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4. Nowadays women are less weighed 
down by masculine thumb. Above, 
French Judge of Commercial Court. 


B. An Indian delegate addresses an 
international conference a far ery 
from woman’s old role of seclusion. 


C. An English lady and officer goes off 
to the wars with her menfolk. WRENS 
served valiantly in both World Wars. 


I). Japanese girls. like their Western 
sisters. attack problems of a comple, 
world. Here they work in laboratory. 











important non-governmental organiza- 
tions and specialized agencies, working 
in related fields. The progress which 
the Commission has made in its pro- 
gram, since its inception five years ago, 
reflects very largely the condition of 
women in the present day world. The 
investigation and researches, conducted 
under its auspices, have revealed vast 
disparities in the position of women in 
the different regions and even among 
the member States, which have signed 
the United Nations’ Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

While such inequalities exist, there 
cannot be lasting peace and stability 
in the world. 

Among the more important rights ac- 
cruing to women, franchise and the 
eligibility to hold public office and to 
exercize public functions are regarded 
as the most fundamental. 

In reviewing women’s political status 
and its recent development, the years 
following the signing of the United Na- 
tions Charter in 1945 seem to be the 
most fruitful. 

An analysis of the statistics show 
that before World War I (1914), 
women enjoyed the right to vote in 
four countries only: Australia, Fin- 
land, New Zealand and Norway. By 
the end of World War II (1945), thirty- 
one more countries had conceded these 
rights; and, in the five succeeding 
years, another twenty-one countries 
enfranchised their women. 

The steady, and of late the acceler- 
ated, improvement in the status of 
women has encouraged the hope that 
women will soon come into their own 
in the remaining twenty-one countries 
where they are still denied political 
equality. 

The problem of how best to speed up 
the emancipation of women in the less 
advanced countries has for many years 
engaged the attention of women’s or- 
ganizations. The twin methods of edu- 
cation and propaganda were considered 
the most effective. 

But, with the entry of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women into the 
war for women’s rights, opinion in 
favor of a Convention gained in 
strength. It was felt that a more potent 
weapon should be added to the other 
modes of attack. On this orientation. 
when the Commission met in 1950 and 
1951, it set about adopting a compre- 
hensive Convention on Political Rights. 

Such a Convention, if accepted by 
the Economic and Social Council and 


ratified by the Member States of the 


United Nations, would offer women 
throughout the world a wider range 
of political opportunities and new ave- 
nues for service. 

Experience, however, has shown that 
the mere grant of franchise is not 
enough. Appropriate education is a 
vital necessity for women who have 
recently acquired the right to vote, or 
who are beginning to participate in 
public affairs. 

The report that UNESCO is planning 
to compile information on techniques, 
which might prove useful in the field 
of political education, must give satis- 
faction. UNESCO alone, however, cannot 
bridge the gap. It can but point the 
way and suggest the means. Success de- 
pends very largely on the women them- 
selves. Women’s organizations, that 
have for decades carried aloft the ban- 
ner of human rights, must, with the 
same unflinching zeal and courage, seek 
to improve the cultural standard of 
women. At this stage of women’s devel- 
opment, it has become of the utmost 
urgency for these bands of workers to 
intensify their campaign. 

There is much also that women’s 
organizations, particularly those of an 
international character, can do to raise 
the general level of women in the 
backward areas of the trust and non- 
self-governing territories. 

Considerable data relating to their 
low status are available. Sunk in medi- 
aeval darkness, illiteracy and poverty, 
they are in sharp contrast with the 
women of the western world. Women’s 
organizations have broken many chains 
that bound the women in the past. It 
would be in keeping with their proud 
record if they were to bend their en- 
ergies today towards meeting the press- 
ing needs of these subjected women. 
The recent resolution of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, pressing 
for the inclusion of women in visiting 
missions to trust territories surely opens 


up a new pathway for such service. 
Political Rights Not Enough 


The political pattern of each country 
should indicate, to a large extent, the 
status that women have reached in other 
directions as well; but it is not always 
so. In countries where independence 
from foreign domination has been a 
matter of recent occurrence, women’s 
political progress has tended to  out- 
strip their educational and economic 
advancement. The explanation for this 
lopsided development often lies in the 


unavailability of adequate finances t 


implement programs of educational and 


economic betterment. But there are 
other causes as well that retard the 
education of women, such as_ social 
prejudices and outmoded beliefs. 

It is a happy sign of the times, that 
UNESCO proposes to hold an interna- 
tional seminar in 1953, to study the 
means for overcoming these obstacles. 
Another important feature of UNESCO's 
program is its plan to call a conference 
in 1952, devoted solely to the subject 
of women’s education. This trend in 
international interest augurs well for 
the future. An enlightened womanhood 
is of far-reaching significance in the 
pursuit of happiness and world amity. 

Pertinent to the question of women’s 
development is the economic problem 
of equal pay for work of equal value, 
with all its implications. This principle 
has been embodied in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and has 
been accepted by governments. Its full 
implementation, however, has been de- 
layed. In technically less developed 
countries, it is contended that the ab- 
sence of a well organized wage-fixing 
machinery has underlined the inevita- 
bility of gradualness. 

The work that the 
Labor Organization has initiated in this 
field has been commendable. Due to the 
series of conferences it has arranged, 


International 


between representatives of governments, 
of employers and of employees, there 
has been general agreement on the 
manner in which this problem may be 
approached and on the need for inter- 
national regulations. 

Doubtless, women’s organizations, 
interested in this question of economie 
inequalities, will continue to watch 
further developments and to work for 
the final elimination of discrimination. 

There are many other tasks that con- 
front the women of today, and there 
are other facets to the overall problem 
of equal rights that must not be neg- 
lected. Women’s nationality rights and 
women’s equal access to employment 
are but two instances in point. 

All these questions may be safely 
left to the care of women’s organiza- 
tions and the Commission on the Status 
of Women. In the context of the grow- 
ing world appreciation of women’s 
causes and their true place in society, 
there is every reason to believe that their 
influence will be increasingly effective. 

It is only when the rivalry between 
men and women gives way to a sense of 
real partnership, that the foundations 
of enduring peace can be firmly laid. 
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By BRUNO LASKER 


Wember, UN Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery 
Author, Human Bondage in Southeast Asia 


Slavery 


In 


Our World 


The coming decades must bring about 
the liberation of slaves, perhaps millions of them, who are 
still at the mercy of their masters in certain backward 


societies. Here is how the task may be accomplished. 


ow many slaves are there in the 
world? 


That depends on what is meant by 
“slaves.” The word is used rather in- 
discriminately nowadays. If we accept 
the definition given it in the Slavery 
Convention of 1926—‘“the state oer 
condition of a person over whom one 
or all of the powers attaching to the 
rights of ownership are exercised” — 
we still cannot arrive at a reliable esti- 
mate unless we agree as to what con- 
stitutes “ownership.” Ideas on this are 
miles apart. 

For example, in Eastern Asia it has 
long been the custom for poor people 
to offer their children for adoption if 
in an emergency, such as famine, they 
can no longer support their families. 

In modern times, unscrupulous mid- 
dlemen sometimes take advantage of 
such situations and, having made a 
small payment to the parents, carry off 
such children under the guise of “adop- 
tion” to sell them. But the sale again 
may be in the form of adoption. 

Now, child adoption has an honor- 
able place among social institutions, 
and the word “slave” cannot fairly be 
applied to all children released by their 
parents to the control of other persons, 
even though a small payment has been 
made to seal the contract. No one knows 
how many masters or mistresses of 
child workers, little slaveys, and future 
prostitutes, thus acquired regard them- 
selves, and are regarded by others, as 
“owners” of human beings. 

Similarly, the custom, once wide- 
spread especially in Central Asia and 
India, of the bridegroom’s family mak- 
ing a marriage gift to the parents of 
the bride still prevails in many coun- 
tries. Some people insist that such 
a gift constitutes a purchase because, 
by virtue of it, the bride passes into the 
“ownership” of the husband’s family. 
But even when the value of that gift 
greatly exceeds that of the bride’s 
dowry, and even when because of it the 
husband's family regards itself entitled 
to the woman's  services—sometimes 
continued beyond the husband’s death 

‘that does not necessarily make the 
wife a “bought woman” and a “slave.” 
She has obligations to the husband’s 
family—which is a different thing. 

There still are many thousands, per- 
haps millions—nobody really knows, of 
slaves in the true meaning of that 
word, men, women and children who 
can be disposed of by their masters 
like any other kind of property. But 


they are not entirely withent rights: 





probably nowhere today has a slave- 
owner the right to kill a slave, though 
in North Africa and Arabia the brand- 
ing and mutilation of slaves in punish- 


ment for theft or to prevent escape has 
still been seen in recent times. (Ten 
years ago, some fifty slaves or so em- 
ployed to guard the great mosque at 
Mecca still were castrated because in 
the course of their duties they might 
have to lay their hands on women.) But 
as far as is known, slave-owners no 
longer have the right anywhere to sep- 
arate wives from their husbands or chil- 
dren from their parents. 

As in all times, slaves do the most 
menial, the dirtiest, the most danger- 
ous, and the most degrading work. But 
slaves are rarely treated with inten- 
tional cruelty. Some are allowed to own 
a little land or to earn for themselves, 
provided they share their produce or 
their earnings with their masters. 

Because of this comparative mildness 
of the slave regime it is sometimes dif- 
ficult for people whose society and re- 
ligion have tolerated it for centuries to 
recognize its essential inhumanity. They 
see bought women kept in a state of 
luxury or the seeming enjoyment with 
which a troupe of children. kidnapped 
in infancy and trained as itinerant en- 
tertainers, seem to perform their stunts. 

What there still is of slavery in the 
classical sense exists for the most part 
in tradition-minded societies that have 
remained untouched by the march of 
progress, societies that are industrially 
undeveloped and backward even in 
their agricultural methods. 

This does not mean that the problem 
can be left to solve itself in time. Too 
often the impact of modern legislation 
or of modern enterprise on an old- 
fashioned slave-owning society means 
not the liberation of the slaves but the 
transformation of their centuries-old 


status into another servile 


status. It is by no means certain that 


equally 


the number of persons subject to some 
form of servitude has decreased at all. 
And it is precisely because the problem 
has become more complex that the old 
methods of attacking it are no longer 
adequate. 

There is, for example, in many parts 
of the world a bondage of debtors which 
resembles slavery. It is to be found in 
almost every part of Africa and Asia 
but is particularly serious in Southeast 
Asia and India because of the increased 
activity and power of certain classes 
that profit getting 


from people inte 


their debt. Being in debt and working 


off a debt do not, of course, constitute 
a form of servitude akin to slavery. 

But when the debtor must accept any 
kind of work assigned to him on terms 
dictated by the creditor, when for an 
indefinite period all his working time 
belongs to the other, and when the 
sum he owes does not get smaller in 
spite of his exertion, then he may be 
called a “debt slave” because the cred- 
itor has assumed virtual ownership of 
his person. 

In a typical situation, reported to the 
Committee from India, debt slaves oc- 
casionally tried to escape particularly 
harsh treatment by seeking the protec- 
tion of some other master who might 
be in need of more hands. Unless the 
deserter returned voluntarily to his orig- 
inal “owner,” a meeting of farmers was 
called which mediated between the two 
masters and scolded or beat up the run- 
away. The local police and petty offi- 
cials always took the side of the orig- 
inal master and misled the bondsman 
into thinking that he was legally bound 
to serve that individual. However, if the 
other farmer was willing to pay the 
original master what the slave owed him 
he could claim the latter’s services. 

There were, this account continues, 
no fixed hours of work or fixed holi- 
days. Nothing was done by the master 


for the debt servants save to see to it 
that they kept alive. Their families also 
worked for him and received one meal 
a day, one or two sets of clothes a year 
and a paltry amount of money. The 
bondsman was not allowed to leave the 
farm even when he could get a little 
land from the Government, and the 
landowners had the power to refuse him 
the necessary materials with which to 
build a hut of his own—wood and 
thatch. He had no right to grow any- 
thing for himself on his master’s land. 
In addition to his payment in grain 
(often a coarse millet), he sometimes 
had permission to pick green pulses. 
He could keep no cattle unless the mas- 
ter permitted him to use the farm pas- 
ture. The wood he burned for fuel had 
to be collected on his master’s land. 
“All these factors,” says the informant, 
“bound the man to the master.” 

Such a situation arises most often 
in societies where the use of money is 
relatively recent and simple people do 
not understand the computation of in- 
terest. In such societies—and they are 
numerous throughout the world—a 
scheming landlord, shopkeeper or mon- 
eylender stands to profit more from 
letting debts run on than from being 
paid off at a high rate of return on his 
capital. The ignorant peasant or laborer 


STRONG arm and back muscles have been developed by Sudanese women through the 


ages in bringing home the firewood. They 


ill balanee the burden by a head hand. 
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who gets into such a man’s power must 
for ever do as he is told; and sometimes 
it is a part of the bargain that his wife 
and children, too, must serve the usurer. 

Most states have laws to stop this 
kind of exploitation; but the intimi- 
dated debtor, often a member of a de- 
pressed minority group, does not lightly 
go to court even if he has a good case, 
because he fears that other emergen- 
cies may arise and that there would 
be no recourse to assistance if he were 
to lose the goodwill of his master. 

Sometimes the debt is fictitious—or 
nearly so. The supposed debtor actually 
is a peon. He is attached to the land as 
was his father before him: only in 
theory is he paying off the interest on 
a debt contracted by an ancestor. Most 
states have laws against serfdom, but 
they are not always easy to enforce. If 
the landlord can prove his right to 
exact in labor services accumulated in- 
terest on an old debt that has never 
been paid, the courts in many countries 
are obliged to uphold his claim. 

Under modern laws debts usually are 
not inherited other than as claims on an 
estate. But in tradition-minded com- 
munities, public opinion and the local 
authorities often side with the creditor- 
landlord, and even the debt slave him- 
self may in his ignorance regard the 
payment of his sire’s debt as a sacred 
duty. 

Some Governments are trying to meet 
this serious situation by providing legal 
machinery for paring down such debts, 
by providing credit on easy terms, or 
even by placing a ceiling on the 
amounts that may be spent on weddings, 
funerals, and like occasions—the most 
prolific sources of extravagant spend- 
ing and consequent indebtedness. 

There are also other forms of servi- 
tude, usually part of local customs that 
go back to dim antiquity, but some- 
times fostered as modern disguises 
for slavery and serfdom. There is not 
room here to describe them. Suffice it 
to say that they cannot be uprooted by 
simple legal provisions for the suppres- 
sion of slavery. The UN committee del- 
egated to the study of these problems, 
the Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery, 
therefore recommends that the present 
World Organization not only take over 
the responsibilities of the League of 
Nations with respect to the Slavery 
Convention of 1926 but draft and sub- 
mit to the nations a supplementary 
convention. 

Incidentally, this first) International 


Convention on Slavery. approved by the 
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Assembly of the League of Nations on 
September 25, 1926, was signed by 
representatives of 36 States, 27 of which 
later ratified it. Since then, 15 more 
States have ratified this Convention; 
but because of political changes that 
have taken place in the meantime, the 
total number of States bound by it 
today is 44-—only a little over one-half 
of the existing number of sovereign 
States, though their territories cover 
a much larger proportion of the globe. 

The purpose of eliminating slavery 
everywhere was re-asserted in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations in 1948 
and will soon be embodied in an Inter- 
national Covenant of Human Rights. 
But the methods envisaged for reaching 
that objective are broader today than 
they were a quarter of a century ago. 

There is little doubt that the United 
Nations will keep in force the Conven- 
tion of 1926 and take over the respon- 
sibilities assumed by the League of 
Nations in regard to it. But in the light 
of present knowledge that Convention 
can no longer be regarded as sufficient. 

Quasi-slavery and disguised slavery 
can be eradicated only dy international 
agreements that touch the diverse 
forms of servitude and remove the cir- 
cumstances in which they are most 
likely to arise. 

There has been enough experience 
with efforts to get rid of debt bondage, 
for example, to distil from it a few 
general principles of remedial and pre- 
ventive action to which all states con- 
cerned can subscribe. 

Marriage customs that give women 
less than complete freedom to dispose 
of themselves and their children can 
be outlawed by international agreement; 
better still, they can be made obsolete 
by a rapid extension of civil marriage. 

Insofar as immature age at the time 
of marriage is a cause of thraldom, the 
Committee further suggests that inter- 
national standards be set up to raise 
the age of consent to a reasonable 
minimum level. 

Where one reason for the continu- 
ation of slavery is the difficulty of for- 
mer slaves to adjust themselves to 
freedom, international machinery should 
come into play to work out the best 
ways of overcoming this handicap—per- 
haps by loans or by comprehensive 
methods of rehabilitation. 

International study and agreement, 
by learning from those countries where 
such methods are in successtul opera- 


lion (also from those where for any 


reason they have failed), will provide 
the basis for model regulations also 
which States can adopt to prevent the 
exploitation of children. 

Or if it were thought that conditions 
differ too much in different parts of the 
world to permit application of the same 
measures everywhere, the authority and 
machinery of the United Nations could 
be used to set up regional conferences 
and to work out procedures suitable to 
meet the conditions in neighbouring 
countries with like situations. 

Throughout its recommendations, the 
Ad-Hoc Committee on Slavery empha- 
sizes the positive, constructive approach. 
The elimination of peonage, for ex- 
ample, requires changes in systems of 
land tenure and better facilities for 


poor men to obtain loans. In some back- 


ward areas, only a complete social re- 
education of most of the population will 
provide the needed sustained will for 
far-reaching reforms. 

Social science has revealed many con- 
nections between particular pernicious 
customs and a generally defective social 
setting—-facts that were not available 
to the abolitionists of a former day. 
There is a new social statesmanship 
in the world, based on this kind of 
knowledge and in keeping with the 
spirit of the United Nations, since it 
involves reliance on mutual aid be- 
tween nations and on combined social 
as well as political effort to bring peace 
and security to all the world. 

The Committee believes that even 
states that are averse to seeing their 
social shortcomings aired before a glo- 
bal audience are willing to learn from 
each other, to compare experiences, to 
call upon competent outsiders for help 
in coming to grips with their particular 
problems. Therefore, the Committee rec- 
ommends that the United Nations es- 
tablish a standing body of experts, with 
a small secretariat, to provide for spe- 
cial studies, regional conferences, and 
continuous advice and reporting, as well 
as for the continuation of the super- 
visory activities initiated by the League. 

In spite of some deplorable features 
in human relations today, the second 
half of the twentieth century may well 
inaugurate another Age of Enlighten- 
ment in which old nations and new will 
vie with each other in the realization of 
human freedom. 

But one essential element in the ful- 
filment of that purpose is the working 
together of peoples at this common 
task. Not mutual recrimination but 
patient collaboration will bring success. 
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The Prime Ministers of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark outline for UNW readers 
the basic policies of their countries 
and their conception of the UN’s role 


in international affairs. 


FOR NORWAY: 
Einar Gerhardsen 


A‘ essential feature of Norway’s foreign policy is expressed 
Xin its desire to contribute to the widest possible coopera- 
tion between all countries in order to build an effective system 
for collective security. The natural organ for such a policy has 
been and still is the United Nations, which at one and the 
same time, is an organization for international cooperation 
and for collective security against aggression. 

We regard the United Nations as the only international 
organization today in which all sides according to the charter 
are represented with the purpose of finding a peaceful solu- 
tion of international conflicts. That is the main task of the 
world organization. None of the disappointments, none of the 
defeats suffered by international cooperation can change the 
fundamental fact that the United Nations is an organ for 
international collaboration. The organization was created 
with this in mind, and its entire machinery has been designed 
so as to fulfill this task in the best possible way. 

Norway's attitude to the United Nations has been deter- 
mined by what we regard as the organization’s main task, We 
have always maintained that the best guarantee against war 
lies in reaching an agreement by all nations, and especially 
all the major powers, on the main objective—to preserve and 
safeguard the peace. In practice, therefore, Norway has always 
sought to promote the greatest possible unity of action when- 
ever the peace has been threatened. 

Such a policy, of course, has its limitations. Thus Norway 
cannot lend its support to efforts which would compromise 
the fundamental principles of the United Nations. For in- 
stance, it would be in conflict with our entire policy to over- 
look direct acts of aggression against any country, whether 
a member of the United Nations or not. A nation may, of 
course, have just complaints against another, but not even the 
best of reasons can justify a nation’s use of arms to enforce 
its demands. Collective security stands or falls on the im- 
plementation of this rule. 

The reason why Norway from the very first day has given 
its unreserved support to the United Nation’s action in Korea 
is precisely that here we were confronted with a clear case 
of armed force used as a means of achieving political aims. 
Regardless of one’s opinion of the regimes engaged in this 
war, the decisive point is precisely this: the use of armed force 


to advance political aims cannot be tolerated. To do se, 


———— 





would spell death to any hope of building an effective system 
for collective security. 

The war in Korea has faced the United Nations with new 
problems with regard to the organization’s attitude to acts 
of aggression. The war found UN unprepared to use its own 
means of compulsion. But the will to take action was evidently 
greater than the practical possibilities for action, and this 
proved to be decisive. Armed action was improvised, and the 
experiences of the past year will be the basis for an attempt to 
institute practical steps to make the organization better 
equipped to act with firmness and speed, if it again should 
find itself in the same position where it was in June 1950. 
Norway is prepared to assume its share of burdens implicit 
in the preparedness program suggested in last year’s General 
Assembly resolution under the title: “United Action for 
Peace.” 

It is self-evident that the United Nations must be armed 
to meet acts of aggression. But it is equally necessary for the 
United Nations to be capable of preventing a situation from 
developing to the point where force is necessary. Parallel 
with military preparedness, therefore, every necessary step 
must be taken to prevent the catastrophe from occurring at all. 

In this strictly civilian, preventive field of work the United 
Nations can perhaps make its greatest and most valuable 
contribution. We know that the causes of war are to be 
found in human society. Poverty. hunger and want are in- 
valuable allies of those who do not shrink from the use of 
force to achieve their aims. People who have but little to lose 
and everything to gain, are not too particular about the means, 
thus becoming easy victims of unscrupulous rulers. 

A large portion of the world population still finds itself 
in a position where poverty and hunger are the masters of 
men. 

Here the United Nations has an enormous task, namely to 
organize on a world scale, through peaceful means, the dis- 
tribution of the benefits of civilization. Norway has all along 
considered this task one of central significance to the pres- 
ervation of peace. It is, besides, of vital importance for the 
democracies to prove in action to the rest of the world that 
democracy is the best guarantee of peace and security, for 
the individual as well as for society. No organization is better 
suited to realize this program than the United Nations 


FOR SWEDEN: 
Tage Erlander 


LL of us in Scandinavia are strongly conscious of the close 
A cultural and social ties between our countries. Similarities 
of language naturally help. We are trying to extend what we 
have in common in culture and social structure to the eco- 
nomic and social fields. Attempts have failed as yet to reach 
common ground on foreign policy. Sweden has remained true 
to her tradition of not joining any major power bloc, while 
experience has caused the Danes and Norwegians to act dif- 
ferently. We endeavor, however, to promote intimate collabor- 
ation in other fields with undiminished interest. 

We all regard Finland and Iceland as members of our 
Northern brotherhood. Iceland is a long way off, however, 
and our contacts are confined to lively cultural exchanges. 
For known reasons Finland can only participate in inter- 
national work in a limited way. But Finland has her part 
to play among the Northern nations—a role which the rest 
of us consider indispensable. 

We Scandinavians are sometimes said to be slow in develop- 
ing that degree of economic integration which would appear 
desirable. There may be some truth to this criticism. There 
is no doubt but that we ought to collaborate more than we 
do. On the other hand we do not want to force a development 
which might put us in a position worse than that from which 
we started. What you achieve by slow progress sometimes 
proves more stable in the end. 

Anyway there is more cooperation between the peoples in 
Scandinavia than appears at first sight. What the states do 
or do not do officially does not cover the whole ground. In 
the course of years firm contacts have been established across 
the borders, affecting almost all categories of our peoples. 
The various national cultural organizations work hand in 
hand. So do the labor unions, the farmers, and industry and 
trade organizations. Time only strengthens these ties. 

Cooperation on an international basis therefore comes 
natural to us. You will find this proven in the various United 
Nations’ organs, in the ILO, in the Council of Europe, and 
the OEEC. The same goes for other institutions which already 
existed before the war. A Scandinavian delegation usually 
tries to reach unanimity with other Scandinavian groups be- 
fore taking its stand. This is done whether it is the govern- 
ment that is being represented or some management or labor 
group. Consequently each delegation knows what the others 
are thinking. 

The same method is frequently used in advance of impor- 
tant international conferences. Where only one Scandinavian 
country is represented it may well speak for another North- 
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Scandinavia Speaks 


ern nation. Each of the three countries is entitled to send rep- 


resentatives to a great many existing international bodies. 


Sometimes, however, we have agreed on one delegate to act 

for all, even on some of the special technical committees. 
The United Nations work for 

cooperation is as vitally important to us as to others. Of this 


peace and international 
we are acutely aware. An expression of our feelings on this 
score is the peace manifesto, which the democratic labor 
movements in Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden issued 
in January of this year. It insisted that the United Nations 
must be expanded into a worldwide organization and an 
effective instrument for settling international disputes which 
threaten the peace. 

Every act of aggression. no matter what weapons are used, 
is a crime against the peace and security of the entire world. 
Whether perpetrated openly, or in the form of support to a 
civil war in another country, or by any other means, makes 
no difference. In a military conflict only the United Nations 
shall determine which is the aggressor. Once the most out- 
standing points of difference between the great powers have 
been settled, the groundwork will be laid for the universal 
disarmament which all peoples long for. The manifesto 
further pointed out that democracy in a free world must be 
safe-guarded by free elections, freedom of speech, of assembly, 
the press, and research. 

Although formulated by the labor in four 
Northern countries, I am sure that this manifesto corresponds 


movements 


to what the Northern peoples as a whole wish and need. 

We Scandinavians would also like to believe that we have 
something to contribute to cooperation on an international 
basis. We feel that our countries are among those who have 
gone farthest in democratic progress though we certainly do 
not attribute this in any way to racial superiority. But we had 
lived in peace for a long time until World War II, which 
directly involved Norway and Denmark but not Sweden. Thus 
we were given an opportunity, which few other countries 
enjoyed, to develop mature economic and social institutions, 
to preserve and strengthen our traditions of justice, and %& 
raise our material and cultural standards. We can in many 
ways prove what blessings peace has to offer. 

Favorable circumstances have taught us the possibilities of 
reaching results by compromise. Our countries are small. 
Therefore we are not tempted by imperialistic daydreams. 
Internationally we have one interest only: To live and collabor- 
at peacefully with other peoples. 
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FOR DENMARK: 
Erik Eriksen 


T Is only six years since the representatives of the victors 
I of the last great war met at San Francisco to create the 
United Nations, whose Charter proclaims that the UN is de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war, and to this end to practice tolerance and live together 
in peace as good neighbors. 

Six years can be a Jong time, and we have witnessed a 
development in world politics that cannot exactly be described 
as being in the spirit of the Charter. The trend of this de- 
velopment has also left its mark on the politics of the North. 
While Finland and Sweden have chosen to uphold a neu- 
trality policy, Iceland, Norway and Denmark have joined 
the North Atlantic defense system. 

But this different view of the 
affected the feeling of fellowship 
peoples. They have reached the 


security problem has not 
which lives in the Nordic 
same cultural, democratic 
and social development, have the same democratic forms of 
government, and the same view of the importance of political 
freedoms. 

They 


at peace, where in freedom they may work toward material 


are animated by the same wishes for a world 
progress and spiritual and cultural development. 

History speaks of many wars and disputes between Nordic 
countries. 

However they realized early that in the long run inter- 
national understanding and negotiation lead to better and 
more lasting results than war. 

During the iast century and a half the Nordic countries 
have pursued a mutual policy based on the same ideals as 
those which underlie the UN Charter. Throughout the years 
many endeavors have been made to tie the Nordic states to- 
gether with political bonds, but all federations due to politics 
of another 
But if the 


the invisible bonds between its peoples have grown stronger 


era are now dissolved by peaceful negotiation. 
judicial bonds between states have disappeared, 
and cooperation in innumerable fields has been the constant 
result. 

From this, the rest of the world might learn a lesson. The 
world today is dominated by fear—fear of neighbor, fear of 
a great new war. 

If there is to be a way forward for humanity, this fear must 
be replaced by understanding and confidence. 

That this is possible, the North has demonstrated to the 
rest of the world. 








Though forming a closely knit unit, 


the nations of Scandinavia face divergent 


strategic, political and economic 


problems in these difficult years 


North is in the Middle 


By HENNING FRIIS 


Author, “Scandinavia Between East and West” 


b gown Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Iceland together form the 
Northern outpost of the democratic 
world. In their history, culture and Jan- 


guage these countries have so much in 
common that they appear as a unit in 
the eyes of the world. 

Their common efforts for decades in 
social and other vital fields, as well as 
in international relations, make one of 
the outstanding examples of mutual 
collaboration between peaceful and 
friendly nations. In spite of recent di- 
vergences in the development of foreign 
policy this close cooperation is being 
continued. 

One of the pillars of this collabora- 
tion has been the similar political de- 
velopment in all these old democracies. 
The labor parties which long have con- 
trolled government in both Norway and 
Sweden, and which until recently held 
office in Denmark, are influential fac- 
tors in all five countries. They have, 
however, had to postpone the prosecu- 
tion of their more far-reaching political 
programs, involving nationalization of 


certain basic sectors of the economy, 
resigning themselves to more immedi- 
ate necessities and to the expansion of 
their traditional social welfare policy. 

The parties of the Right which are 
now in office in Denmark, Finland and 
Iceland, have accepted types of govern- 
ment intervention which formerly they 
would have denounced. The Communist 
parties have always been fairly unim- 
portant and the strength which they 
gained just after the war has been de- 
clining rapidly. The percentage of Com- 
munists in the latest elections varied 
from approximately 5 per cent in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden to 21 per- 
cent in Finland. The relatively high pro- 
portion of Communists in Finland has 
not been able to hamper the peaceful 
rebuilding of this country which re- 
mains firmly based on democratic prin- 
ciples. 

It is in foreign policy that these 
countries are today more divided than 
at any time during this century. Three 
of the countries, Denmark, Norway and 
Iceland, have joined the Atlantic Pact. 


Finland has had to consider its propin- 
quity to Soviet Russia and has by its 
peace-treaty, been forced to lend bases 
to that country. Only Sweden has been 
in a position to maintain its traditional 
neutrality. 

For the first time since the Napo- 
leonic wars Denmark and Norway have 
joined a military alliance, the Atlantic 
Pact. Furthermore, when it is remem- 
bered that the military forces of these 
countries are now under the unified 
command of the NATC, it will readily 
be understood that a revolution has 
taken place in the traditional, neutral 
attitude of these countries. German oc- 
cupation during the war was an im- 
portant psychological factor for these 
countries in deciding their policy. The 
fear of isolation was undoubtedly a 
weighty argument. 

In the fall of 1948 the Danish, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish governments ap- 
pointed a joint Commission to investi- 
gate the possibilities of creating a 
Scandinavian defense union. The Swed- 
ish and the Danish governments strong- 
ly backed this solution, Sweden well 
knowing that she would have to carry 
the greatest military burdens. 

However, several factors contributed 
to the failure of this effort. Norway 
feared that she would be cut off from 
US military aid if she did not enter the 
Atlantic Pact, while Sweden felt that 
Russian hostility would be too high a 
price to pay for the limited military 
assistance, which Sweden with its well 
equipped armed services would be like- 
ly to receive by joining NATC. Further- 
more, it was widely believed that if 
Sweden joined the pact the attitude of 
Soviet Russia 


toward Finnish  inde- 


pendence might change and Russia 
might move its forces to the Swedish- 
Finnish borders. 

Iceland did not take part in these 
negotiations. While it strongly empha- 
sized its adherence to the Scandinavian 
countries, its geographic position brings 
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a close strategic connection to the North 
American continent. 

Because of increased world tension 
Iceland became acutely aware of its 
need for some kind of security, inas- 
much as it lacks defense forces com- 
pletely. This coincided with American 
plans. It is furthermore obvious that 
Iceland is of essential strategic im- 
portance to the air defense of the 
Atlantic powers. Iceland with its popu- 
lation of only 135,000 is incapable of 
establishing effective defenses by_ it- 
self. Last May, American forces were 
again stationed in Iceland in accord- 
ance with a new defense agreement be- 
tween the US and Iceland, inside the 
framework of the Atlantic Pact. 

Another expression of the importance 
which the Atlantic powers attach to the 





Arctic was the treaty which in April of 
this year was concluded between Den- 
mark and the US, concerning the de- 
fense of Greenland. Already during the 
last war the US established a number 
of airfields and weather stations in 
Greenland, partly because of the im- 
portance of the meteorological observa- 
tions in Greenland. To this must now 
be added air-strategic considerations. 
The defense of Greenland will be under- 
taken with collaboration of both Danish 
and American staffs. 

It is obvious that Scandinavia is of 
strategic importance since the direct 
air-route to Great Britain from a great 
part of Eastern Europe passes over 
Scandinavia. The main strategic im- 
portance of Scandinavia however is 
naval. 


After the wa: the Russians estap- 
lished naval bases along the Baltic 
coast from Leningrad to Wismar in 
Mecklenburg. Furthermore, they con- 
number ot 
modern submarines many of which are 
stationed as far to the West as possible. 


structed a_ considerable 


It is, therefore, important to the Rus- 
sians, as it was for the Germans during 
the last war, to be able to use the 
West coast of Norway. Also, in order 
to get out of the Baltic the Russians 
must have a free exit through Danish- 
Swedish waters. 

Another area which might be particu- 
larly exposed is Northern Norway, be- 
cause an aggressor might try to secure 
bases for the defense of the traffic north 
of Norway. 

For the reasons mentioned military 
experts hold the view that Northern 
Europe is exposed to military danger 
from both South and North. The de- 
fense plan which has been prepared by 
NATC for the North European region, 
therefore, primarily aims at halting a 
possible aggressor at both Southern 
and Northern approaches. 


Sweden Hopes To Avoid War 


The Swedes believe that they are less 
exposed and less likely to become an 
immediate theatre of war. All Swedish 
political parties are in agreement that 
Sweden should remain outside the At- 
lantic Pact. Liberal and conservative 
leaders have on the other hand indi- 
cated the desirability of establishing a 
military cooperation with Denmark and 
Norway even if these countries are 
members of the NATC, but this sug- 


gestion has not received broader ap- 
proval. 


Sweden is, however, not underesti- 
mating the danger of its position and 
during the last decade has established 
a strong defense system. The willing- 
ness to strengthen defenses has been 
increased rather than diminished by its 
political isolation. Its army is one of 
the best equipped in Europe and its 
air-force has a peacetime strength of 
first-line air craft, approaching 1000, 
and is the second largest in Western 
Europe. Shortage of radar equipment 
appears to be the only serious defi- 
ciency in Swedish preparations. 

The military establishments of Den- 
mark and Norway were very limited 


EVEN a Viking on skis might find it difficult to 
negotiate a graceful slalom on obstacle course daily 
run by Sweden’s Foreign Minister Osten Unden. 














FOREIGN MINISTERS Halvard Lange of Norway 
and Ole Bjgrn Kraft of Denmark cheerfully join in 
the sports scheduled fer North Atlantic Pact olympics. 


before the war and even these weak 
defense forces were wiped out during 
the German occupation. Denmark‘ and 
Norway have, however, during the: last 
few years embarked upon a rearma- 
ment program of a size hitherto un- 
known in their history, aided by de- 
liveries of US military equipment. 

When evaluating the defense efforts 
of Denmark and Norway, it should be 
remembered that the war caused grave 
damage to their economies. Also the 
traditional trade patterns of Denmark 
and Norway were disrupted causing 
repercussions on their post-war econ- 
omy. Partly due to the generous aid 
afforded by the United States through 
the European Recovery Program, strik- 
ing economic progress has been made 
since 1945, but the rearmament con- 
tribution of these countries is still nec- 
essarily limited, among other reasons, 
by their lack of raw materials and de- 
fense plants. 


Wanted: Trained Officers 


The development of the armament 
program of these two countries has 
further been hampered by the fact that 
it was impossible to train the necessary 
number of military officers during the 
German occupation and the total num- 
ber of officers today is still too small to 
allow for immediate increase of the 
armed forces on any considerable scale. 
The length of compulsory military serv- 
ice has, however, recently been in- 
creased in Denmark as well as in Nor- 
way from ten to twelve months. When 
the retraining period is included the 
length of the real military training 
period in Denmark is increased to four- 
teen months. 

While Sweden’s defense expenditures 
have remained on a continuously high 
level ever since the beginning of the 
last war, the sudden and large scale in- 
crease in the defense programs of Den- 
mark and Norway have produced a 
strong impact upon the economies of 
these countries already characterized by 
full employment of available resources. 
The resulting pressure has been fur- 
ther aggravated by the sharp rise in 
world prices brought about by the 
Korean war and subsequent stockpiling 
and rearmament in most Western coun- 
tries. 


The effects of this development are 


particularly severe on these small coun- 
tries which are to a large extent de- 
pendent on imports for obtaining raw 
materials. As the price of Danish agri- 
cultural exports have not kept pace 
with rising import prices the Danish 
terms of trade have deteriorated by 
about 25 per cent since July 1950 or 
about $170,000,000, corresponding to 
six per cent of the national income. For 
comparison it should be mentioned that 
the total aid to Denmark under the 
European Recovery Program during the 
years 1948-51 amounts to $230,000,000. 

For the time being the gradual rise 
in the standard of living of all popu- 
lation groups in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, which has been so important to 
the stability of political democracy dur- 
ing the last fifty years, has been halted. 
Further development of social welfare 
policies has had to be postponed and 
rapid increases in the cost of living are 
endangering the welfare standards al- 
ready attained. 

It is with dismay, that the peoples 
of these countries, which during the 
twenties and thirties were consistently 
ardent supporters of international dis- 
armament and _ themselves practiced 
their conviction, are viewing this de- 
velopment, forced upon them by their 
exposed geographic position. 

While in Sweden a positive attitude 
toward national defense has been 
shared by all groups of the population, 
excepting the Communist. Since the late 
1930’s it is hardly surprising that both 
the Atlantic Pact and the rearmament 
programs have met with divergent 
points of view in Norway and Denmark. 
While the non-communist neutralist 
groups in Norway have no official voice, 
they have, in Denmark, gathered ’round 


the small Liberal Party which, in 1949, 
in accordance with its traditional pol- 
icy, voted against entry into the At- 
lantic Pact and more lately against the 
increase in the defense budget. Gallup 
Polls show that similar opinions are 
held by a definite, even if limited, pro- 
portion of the rank and file of other 
parties, as well. 

It remains true, however, the large 
majority of the Scandinavian peoples 
hold the view, that within their eco- 
nomic ability everything practicable 
should be done to prepare for the de- 
fense of their territory against a possi- 
ble aggressor. 

At the same time there is a strong 
hope that such an occasion will never 
arise. In this connection it is hearten- 
ing to note that whereas in the Fall 
of 1950 Gallup Polls found three-fourths 
of the Danes answering “Yes” to the 
question whether they felt there was 
danger of a new world war; the propor- 
tion answering in the affirmative to the 
same question in May of this year had 
declined to one-half. 


The North Looks East 


It is equally manifest, however, that 
the peoples of the Northern countries 
are viewing the present situation in the 
Far East with grave concern. It is their 
firm conviction, also expressed during 
the debates in the United Nations, that 
everything humanly possible should be 
done to bring about a solution where- 
by all the poverty-stricken peoples of 
Asia can fully participate in and bene- 
fit from the great work of reconstruc- 
tion and development of underdevel- 
oped countries, which remains the most 
inspiring task confronting the UN. 
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The new kind of traveler who is interested in people as much as 


in sights is advised here not only on travel in Scandinavia 


but also on just what a Scandinavian is 


The Lands 
f Sunlit Nights 


By ERIC SJOGREN 


Swedish National 


NE of the greatest fascinations of 
O Scandinavia is the unexpected con- 
trast and variety the three countries 
offer to the traveler. 

There is Denmark, each green island 
bordered with a strip of white beach 
oflsetting it from the blue of the sur- 
rounding sea. The well-ordered pattern 
of fields, beech groves. white country 
churches, thatched-roof cottages and 
“picture-book” little towns of red-tiled 
roofs is befitting to the land of Hans 
Christian Andersen; indeed, when seen 
from the air particularly, one might 
almost imagine each building to be a 
toy placed in its position by the care- 
ful and loving hand of a child. 

Not so in Norway. The keynote of the 
Norwegian landscape is drama, a tor- 
tured coastline of fjords twisting deep 
inland in irregular gashes, mountains 
rising straight out of the water in a 
skyward sweep of granite that makes 
the man-made wonder of the great 
Gothic cathedrals seem a feeble imita- 
tion: only a narrow margin between 
mountain and sea for human habitation. 
It is only beyond the peaks and glaciers 
of the mighty mountain range that with 
the fertile river valleys of eastern Nor- 
wav a gentler note is brought in to 
contrast the spectacular scenery. 

That softer, somehow more concilia- 
tory landscape carries over to Sweden. 
But the aspect of Sweden is less homo- 
genous than that of either Denmark or 
Norway: it includes the beaches and 
plains of Scania in the south as well 
as the towering. hulking old mountains 
of Lapland. Perhaps it finds its most 
typical expression in the central prov- 
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inces, neither dominated wholly by na- 
ture untrammeled nor by cultivation. 
There the meadow, in which white- 
stemmed birches grow freely and wild 
flowers bloom, is far more typical than 
the ploughed field. Neither the large. 
half-timbered barns that enclose the 
Saxon farmyards of Denmark, nor the 
gray log cabins of the Norwegian hill- 
sides, but medium-sized farm houses and 
barns are scattered as terrain and con- 
venience demand, all of timber painted 
a bright defiant red. If possible—and 
it generally is—the farm buildings will 
be up on a hill, overlooking a lake: 
the lake and the view seem to be tradi- 
tionally basic living requirements for 
the Swedes. Here mountains have been 
reduced to the size of hills—but enough 
of them for the horizon always to be 
defined by 
tant hills. 


a bluish-violet edge of dis- 


These widely differing types of land- 
scape are all, however, part of the 
larger picture of Scandinavia. difficult 
though it may at first seem to recon- 
cile them as parts of a single unit. 
The visitor may well ask himself, at 
first, how such a concept ever came to 
he cone eived. 

The answer. of course, is to be found 
in the people. Yes, the people—not 
“the peoples.” despite the fact that 
also here surface characteristics may 
seem to belie unity and rather empha 
size dissimilarity. 

Thus, in popular opinion, the typical 
Dane is a realist, earthbound rather. 
well aware of human frailty in him- 
self as well as in others, with a sense 


of humor based just on this awareness 
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SWEDEN: Springtime is weleomed in a 
traditional celebration in the square of 
the ancient University town of Uppsala. 


of the discrepancy between pretension 
and reality. The Norwegian individual- 
ist to the point of recklessness. every 
Jast man jack of them a Peer Gynt, 
sufficient unto himself and gaily defiant 
of danger. The Swede a cautious weigh- 
er of facts, aware of there being prob- 
ably more than two sides to every 
question and hence thinking twice or 
thrice before he answers, a romantic at 
heart but hiding this in a cloak of 
formality. 

Descriptions such as these do, of 
course. contain a great deal of truth 
commonly ascribed “national charac- 
teristics” are never totally misleading, 
nor do they ever tell the entire story. 
It is rather interesting. by the way, to 
consider the extent to which the phys- 
ical characteristics of each country have 
influenced the temperament of its peo- 
ple, as just described—and the extent 
to which they have propagated mis- 
takenly all-inclusive generalities. That 
question can never be fully answered, 
of course, for as in all other countries 
long inhabited by the same people, the 
population seems somehow to be too 
involved with the land to make it pos- 
sible to consider it in isolation. 

Then, what is a Scandinavian? 

History, as so often, comes to the 
rescue. Consider the Vikings (who re- 
Vikings 
from Denmark conquered England, or 


quired no national epithet) : 


most of it--their territory became 
known as the Danelaw, and for good 
reason: the Scandinavian legal con- 
cepts they brought to England are at 
the core of Anglo-Saxon common law, 


including the right to trial by jury. 





Vikings from Norway sailed west- 
ward, some of them even visiting Amer- 
ican shores, but on the island of Ice- 
land, discovered by them uninhabited, 
they founded a free democratic repub- 
lic, the oldest one still existing today. 

Vikings from Sweden brought order 
into the chaos that was Russia, incident- 
ally giving the country its name, and 
ruled it from their capital of Kiev until 
the onslaught of Genghis Khan. The 
bravura, the dash and high adventure 
of the Vikings legends have remained; 
what in fact has lasted is the respect 
of the law and the sense of order that 
for all their seeming lawlessness they 
brought with them wherever they went. 
and their insistence on the equality of 
free men. All this, of course, they took 
for granted in themselves as part of 
the natural conditions of human life. 

This is not meant to become an his- 
torical discourse, however, nor a pane- 
gyric of the law-abiding virtues of the 
Scandinavians or their forebears. The 
point to be proven here is only that in 
their attitudes towards the basic condi- 
tions of civilization, man in relation to 
law and society, Danes, Norwegians 
and Swedes are the same, and always 
have been throughout recorded history. 
This, we submit, is the cement that 
binds together the numberless diverse 
elements of one Scandinavia. 

The foregoing paragraphs are, you 
might say, by way of definition. This 
may seem an extraneous concern in 
an article on travel, in which by time- 
honored tradition the romantic lustre 
of far-away places and quaint customs 
should provide sufficient propulsion. 
Yet today the problem is not quite so 
simple. While in theory international 
understanding is loudly proclaimed 
from various ends of the globe and in 
actuality deliberate misunderstanding 
is viciously rampant, in travel we have 
a major instrument for practical inter- 
national understanding—and we can- 
not afford to neglect it. 

With United 


States and Europe perforce being more 


travel between the 
or less a one-way traffic at present, 
every American traveler counts in a 
dual capacity; both as a representative 
of his country to Europeans who will 
base their opinion of Americans on him 
and his fellow travelers, and as “the 
eyes and ears” of his non-traveled 
countrymen. Who can measure the dam- 
age done by a single story of being 
gypped in some European capital? The 
same thing, had it happened in New 
York, is somehow not thought of. as 


being very serious. But who, on the 
other hand, can estimate the great and 
lasting benefits resulting from the sin- 
gle anonymous traveler's having had 
narrow prejudices replaced by real, 
personal understanding, and his return- 
ing home to tell the tale? 

So the question of definitions and, by 
implication, of attempting to suggest 
where the answers to really purposeful 
travel objectives may be searched for 
if not necessarily found every time, is 
really one that the contemporary travel 
writer disregards at his peril. Far from 
being wishfully “idealistic” thinking, the 
idea of purposeful travel is so rapidly 


gaining increasing support in the press 


and from individuals, that the only pos- 
sible conclusion is that it does provide 
the answer to a very widely felt need. 
The answer, namely, to this question: 
“What can J do to help stop the roof 
from caving in?” It cannot be strongly 
enough emphasized that every grain 
of personal, concrete understanding 
gained and in turn imparted also to 
others directly helps to support the roof 
that shelters us all. 

In Scandinavian application, the 
guiding principles in understanding- 
through-travel might perhaps be 
summed up something like this: Land 
and people are so closely interrelated 
that the land must be seen to under- 
stand the people, remembering that it is 
a means towards that end. 

Seeing Scandinavia without meeting 
the Scandinavians may well be a grand 
experience in the scenical sense, but 
he who would content himself with that 
should be quite well aware that he has 
not really visited the foreign countries 
involved; he has, in the manner of the 
artist, contemplated the scene and given 
it his own interpretation. 

Secondly, each Scandinavian coun- 
try has what one might term a spatial 
relationship with the other two; no one 
part can be fully understood without 
consideration of the others. Were it aot 
so, the concept of Scandinavia as such 
would be fictitious. 

And finally, there is the dimension of 
time—the living, ever-present Scandi- 
navian past, often as influential as con- 
temporary facts in shaping attitudes 
and actions. 

The difference between conventional 
sightseeing travel and purposeful travel 
might be compared to the difference 


DENMARK: Fishing boats still wend 
their way up the canals, into the heart 
of the ancient yet modern Copenhagen. 


NORWAY: This fjord where boats lie 
peacefully at anchor seems to have been 
carved by Thor’s lightning from Valhalla. 


between “taking in” some well-known 
museum because “one shouldn’t miss 
it,’ and visiting it to increase one’s 
appreciation of certain painters or pe- 
riods known to be’ particularly well rep- 
resented. Far from weighing heavily on 
his shoulders, the quest for understand- 
ing through travel becomes something 
of a game in which every experience 
counts when it comes to adding up the 
total; he who knows what he goes for 
is well on his way towards acquiring 
what (with apologies to Stephen Pot- 
ter) might be termed “travelmanship” 











not a bad term, at that. 

In the light of these general state- 
ments, how might one, more specifically, 
go about planning a purposeful trip to 
Scandinavia? 

First of all, speak to people, and be 
the first to speak. Remember that al- 
though most Scandinavians know at 
least some English and surprisingly 
often are near-fluent, it is still a for- 
eign language, and it is only natural 
that they should be a bit self-conscious 
about 
tongue not their own. But if you take 


starting a conversation in a 
the initiative, they will in the great 
majority of cases respond eagerly, and 
help interpret their country according 
to their own often highly individualistic 
views. This must come first on any list 
of recommendations, for there can, after 
all, be no substitute for talking to peo- 
ple, as many of them and of as many 
different kinds as possible. 


All Aboard! 


Lest anyone should think we would 
discount the splendid tour facilities in 
we don't. but hold that 
most travelers will find their trip im- 


Scandinavia 


mensely enhanced by adding human 
contacts to their sightseeing—here is 
a brief selection: 

In Denmark, take a Fairy Tale Tour 
to villages and towns of the real Hans 
Andersen North 
Zealand Tour along the so-called Dan- 
ish Riviera to Elsinore, visiting Kron- 
borg Castle, known also, by permissible 
fiction, as “Hamlet’s Castle,” or in 


Christian land, a 


Copenhagen itself a “Life-Seeing” Tour 
of the city, a highly commendable at- 
tempt to add glimpses of modern de- 
velopment in housing, education, etc., 
to standard sightseeing. 

In Swedish Scania, its southernmost 
province, Chateau Country Tours visit 
castles that recall turbulent history of 
up to seven centuries ago. The Gota 
Canal from Gothenburg to Stockholm 
provides a leisurely and comfortable 
way of seeing the provinces that were 
the cradle of new Swedish culture in the 
Christian era, when the old gods had 
tumbled and the people were left with- 
out faith. A later period, that of Han- 
seatic mercantile glory, is recalled by 
a Visby Excursion from Stockholm to 
the Isle of Gotland, whose capital, 
Visby, is the only walled city in north- 
ern Europe. 

In Norway, rail travel Oslo-Trond- 
heim takes you along the river valley 
that the Norwegians call “the Valley of 
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Valleys,” 
across or tunnels through the highest 


and Oslo-Bergen carries you 


mountain ranges. From Bergen, you 
have a choice of several different Fjord 
Country Tours by boat and motor 
coach, and there, too, is the starting 
point for the well-known Midnight Sun 
Cruises to the North Cape. 

The Arctic Bus Tours of the Swedish 
State Railways penetrate almost as far 
north through spectacular country, and 
Sunlit Nights Train Cruises make it 
possible to see northern Sweden off the 
beaten path in the greatest comfort, 
taking time off for visits to Upsala and 
the villages of Dalecarlia on the way 
north, and with plenty of side trips. 
Midnight Sun Flights, operated by 
Scandinavian Airlines System from both 
Stockholm and Oslo, also probe north 
of the Arctic Circle in quest of the 
strangely unforgettable beauty with 
which the Midnight Sun enhances the 
northern lands. 

The Scandinavian way of life still in 
many places follows patterns of tradi- 
tion. In small Danish towns like Aero- 
skobing and Ribe, with their cobble- 
stone streets and one-story houses, time 
seems to have stood still, and a sense 
of peace to have been preserved. High 
above Norway's fjords, where life on 
the 
times, farm girls still tend their cattle 


‘ 


‘saeter” goes on much as in olden 


on the mountain slopes. In Swedish 


Dalecarlia, colorful costumes, often 
handed down through generations, are 
still brought out for Sundays and fes- 
tive occasions, to be worn with pride. 
And in the far north, Lapp nomads 
who acknowledge no national bound- 


aries, still trek with their reindeer herds. 


The Living Past 


When, in the world of the present, 


with its intolerance of differences in 
customs and way of life, old traditions 
are in danger of disappearing, the 
Scandinavians with notable 
have sought to transplant them to their 
unusual and fascinating “open-air mu- 
seums.” Such are the “Old Town” at 
Aarhus in Denmark, preserving intact 


success 


the character of a medieval city, the 
“Folk Museum” just Oslo, 
whose majestic and proud Viking ships 
do a great deal towards adjusting the 
visitor’s mind to the historical perspec- 


outside 


tive, and Stockholm’s “Skansen” where 
life goes on in ancient farmsteads and 
traditional handicrafts are perpetuated. 

But any Scandinavian trip that neg- 
lected its modern life would be woe- 


fully incomplete. In Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, vigorous efforts have been 
made to clear away any remaining ob- 
stacles in the path of travelers who 
want to meet individual Scandinavians, 
learning their viewpoints and how they 
go about the business of living. 

In each Scandinavian country, com- 
mittees have been set up on a national 
basis, representing cultural institutions 
and educational foundations of every 
kind, as well as the travel trade and 
official 


pooling all available information and 


travel organization. Through 
contacts, they enable their executive 
secretary in each country to set up ap- 
pointments and arrange demonstrations 
that will give an insight into well-nigh 
any activity you might name. Model 
programs have been worked out cover- 
ing fields that are particularly char- 
acteristic of the Scandinavian way of 
life: taste and design in everyday life, 
as exemplified by the tremendous ren- 
aissance in arts and crafts production, 
the intricate, well-balanced economic 
life, in which the cooperatives have an 
especially interesting balance - wheel 
function, the application, socially and 
otherwise, of the middle-way principle. 

Through making one’s own selection 
among the many different opportunities 
that are offered, anyone can plan a trip 
that will yield, in addition to all the 
fun and pleasure of sightseeing travel, 
also a well-rounded idea of Seandina- 
vian life. 

Is it, however, presumptuous on our 
part, Scandinavians and Europeans, to 
imagine that Americans want to cross 
the Atlantic in order to get to know 
us? If we may venture to say they do, 
please bear in mind that such a state- 
ment is not dictated by self-flattery, but, 
rather, is testimony to our high opinion 
of the constructiveness of the American 
character—the desire to find out for 
oneself—to learn what possibly might 
be called “know-why” as a natural sup- 
plement to innate “know-how.” 

A widely syndicated columnist wrote 
not very long ago: “Today everybody 
has a close association with destiny, 
and is conscious of it, and worries about 
it, where once upon a time he shrugged 
off politics and war and people across 
the seas, because he felt none of those 
things had any direct bearing on him. 
If what you hear from the cabdrivers 
and the farmers and the people in 
parlors and bars and on trains and 
planes is any indication, there is a 
thirst today for hard facts never before 
paralleled.” 





Nature’s gifts, mainly water, timber, fish and animal 


products, plus manufacturing skills in selected fields 


are the mainstays of five stable national economies 


The Economic Foundations 


~ Of Scandinavia 


W HENEVER the basic economic real- 
ities of the Scandinavian group of 
countries are analyzed, one cardinal 
fact, common to all of them, must be 
remembered: none of them has coal 
or petroleum resources. This statement 
must be modified to the extent that 
Sweden has certain coal deposits in a 
very small area of its southernmost 
province. These, however, are so in- 
significant that it would not even pay 
to mine them if the meager seams were 
not imbedded in a clay which has in- 
dustrial value. 

To be sure, geologists have not 
thought it inconceivable that petroleum 
may be found in southern Scandinavia, 
but drilling to date has not supported 
any hopes in that direction. 

If nature has thus denied Scandinavia 
two raw materials most vital in the in- 
dustrial life of the 
twentieth 


nineteenth and 
centuries, it has provided 
three of these countries, Finland, Nor- 
way and Sweden with an alternate. 
This is water power, or white coal, as 
it is sometimes called. It may not have 
made these countries independent of 
coal and oil, but it has been a highly 
significant lever in the progress of in- 
dustry, communications and domestic 
life. 

Sweden and Norway have come a 
long way in the exploitation of water 


SKEPPSBRON Quai, Stockholm. Ship- 
ping has meant life and adventure to 
Northmen since first visit to America. 


By AXEL GJOERES 
Director General 
Swedish Board of Trade 


power for the production of electrical 
energy. Not only have they the largest 
resources of water power, but also con- 
siderable undeveloped reserves. Nor- 
way in particular commands substantial 
reserves, potential sources of industrial 
development especially in those fields 
of production in which cheap power 
is an important factor. 

As a result Norway has long had a 
considerable nitrogen industry and in 
planning their expansion the plentiful 
supply of electric power is the decisive 


factor. The same is true of the Nor- 
wegian aluminum industry. 

Finland’s resources of water power 
are smaller than those of Norway and 
Sweden but still of great importance. 
Iceland, which has exploited its water 
power to only an insignificant degree, 
also has certain reserves. 

Denmark is less favored in this re- 
spect, but can obtain electric power 
from Sweden in limited quantity. 

What has been said here should 
be no surprise to the tourist who has 











visited the Scandinavian countries by 
air. From his vantage point, he has been 
able to observe how lakes and rivers 
glitter like gleaming mirrors and _ rib- 
bons throughout the Scandinavian pen- 
insula and Finland. But he has also 
undoubtedly been struck by the way 
in which the many thousands of lakes 
and rivers are framed by huge forests 

In the process, he has been given a 
picture of the second important factor 
which characterizes the industrial situ- 
ation in these countries and their re- 
lations with the world markets: the 
forest. Sixty-nine per cent of Finland 
Is covered by woods. 56 per cent ot 
Sweden, and 23 per cent of Norway 

These huge sources of timber and 
wood have always been put to good 
use. In older times, important quanti- 
ties of tar were produc ed and exported, 
to be used among other things for 
shipbuilding. Before coal was used in 
making iren, chareoal was manufac- 
tured on a large scale. Over the cen- 
turies the forests furnished the founda- 
tions for the iron industry, particularly 
in Sweden. 

In modern times, however, the woods 
in these countries have served in the 
production of timber, cellulose, paper, 
and other products 

Cutting varies trom year to year, 
depending on marketing and weather 
conditions. At present. annual cutting 
amounts in round numbers to 40 mil- 
lion cubic meters in Sweden, 30 mil- 
lion in Finland, and about 10 million 
in Norway. Denmark and Iceland do 
not have important forests. 

Large parts of the Scandinavian for- 
ests are government owned, in Fin- 
land about 35 per cent. in Sweden 
about 24 per cent, in Norway about 10 
per cent. The rest are privately owned, 
mostly by farmers or companies, prin- 
cipally industrial enterprises. 

Sawed timber was formerly the chief 
product of the forest industries. but for 
several decades there has been an 
ever-increasing trend to the manufac- 
ture of pulp 

It has been estimated that the Sean- 
dinavian countries, including Finland, 
were responsible for about 25 per cent 
of the total world trade in timber and 
sawmill products and about 75 per 
cent of the pulp before the Second 
World War. Today the percentages are 
definitely lower. The diminution of the 
raw materials has prevented a quanti- 
tative expansion of the industry. Can- 
ada’s more and more prominent role as 


imexporter has been another contribu 


ting cause 
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Second only to the forest in their 
impact on national economy, Sweden, 
Norway, and Finland all have valuable 
iron ore deposits. In Sweden iron ore 
is an exceptionally important export 
commodity. The steel producing coun- 
tries of Europe, principally Germany 
and Belgium, and Great Britain are 
Sweden’s best customers. Since the last 
war even the United States has bought 
ore from Sweden. 

The Swedish iron industry started 
several centuries ago, but although it 
has gradually expanded production, it 
cannot yet be compared with that of the 
large steel producing countries. Produc- 
tion is now 950,000 tons annually, but is 
expected to increase substantially with- 
in the immediate future. Manufactur- 
ing is concentrated to a great extent 
on quality products. An expansion of 
the iron and steel industry in Norway 
is now under way. A government-owned 
steel works is under construction, and 
is expected to produce 170,000 tons 
annually from ore furnished by Nor- 
wegian mines. Danish iron production 
is 100,000 tons annually and is based 
on domestic resources of scrap. 

The mechanical industries are well 
developed in Scandinavia, both quanti- 
tatively and in terms of the variety of 
products. and do considerable export- 
ing. They have an excellent source of 
raw materials in the high-quality steels 
and metals from Scandinavian manu- 
facturers. 

The development and general stand- 


ard of these industries has also been 


EVERY BLACK CLOUD has a silver 


facilitated by the technical talent which 
is a rather prominent characteristic of 
the Scandinavian people. 
Finland has greatly expanded its 
metallurgical industries during recent 
years. Chiefly this expansion was a 
consequence of the stipulations of Fin- 
land’s peace treaty with the USSR. 
Under its terms, Finland was obligated 
to make substantial deliveries of 
mechanical products. To fulfill these 
obligations the industry was expanded 
to the point where it now is estimated 
to have doubled its former capacity. 
Scandinavian shipbuilding has al- 
ways been quite important and the 
post-war years have witnessed a further 
increase of its capacity. In 1949, the 
Swedish shipbuilding industry was _ re- 
sponsible for about 10 per cent of 
the world production of new ships, 
the Danish for about 4 per cent, and 
the Norwegian for about 2 per cent. 
Although Denmark can boast of a 
varied industrial civilization, it is above 
all the great agricultural country of 
Scandinavia. It is surprising therefore. 
that a smaller proportion of the Danish 
population is engaged in agriculture 
than that of the other countries. Thus 
51 per cent of the population of Fin- 
land is engaged in agriculture, includ- 
ing forestry, 31 per cent of the popu- 
lation in Sweden and Iceland, 30 per 
cent in Norway, and 27 per cent in 
Denmark. On the other hand. cultivated 


land in Denmark. expressed in terms 


of the percentage of total area of the 


country. amounts to no less than 64 


lining. Finland’. great export, timber, is an 


important part of the silver lining showing through its cloud of war-time devastation. 








Tentative data gathered 


tary Fund in millions of US dollars for the year 1950 


by the International Mone- 





Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Finland 


Iceland 





Exports Imports 


688.5 789.8 
420.0 516.9 
1114.2 1191.8 
387.6 386.8 
33.4 





per cent, while the corresponding figure 
for Sweden is 9 per cent, for Finland 
7 per cent, Norway 3 per cent, and 
Iceland 0.5 per cent. 

Danish agriculture is concentrated 
on animal products and is usually 
characterized as agricultural industry. 
It is to a high dgree based on the 
import of feeds, which are converted 
into high-value animal foods. It is 
these commodities which weigh most 
heavily among the exports of Denmark. 
Butter, cheese, eggs, and bacon together 
normally amount to 70 per cent of 
the nation’s total exports. 

Agriculture is also well developed 
in the other Scandinavian countries, 
even though climatic and other con- 
ditions are not as favorable as in Den- 
mark. Thanks to plant improvement, 
better methods and greater use of 
fertilizer the yield has been improved 
all along the line. Sweden has even 
achieved self-sufficiency in bread 
grains during normal years and to a 
rather great extent supplies its own re- 
quirements of sugar, beef, and pork. 
Some butter is exported. 

Norway and Iceland are __ fishing 
nations. In this respect Norway oc- 
cupies first place in Europe. It has 
been estimated that before the war 
the Norwegian catch amounted to no 
less than 25 per cent of Europe’s total. 
Inasmuch as Norwegian fishing has 
been substantially modernized during 
the last years, it is safe to estimate that 
today this percentage is even higher. 
Norway has been a leader in whaling. 
and occupies a prominent international 
position both with regard to the size 
of the whaling fleet and that of the 
annual catch. Fishing is the principal 
industry in Iceland, and occupies no 
less than 15 per cent of the working 
population. Tt is easy to understand 


why fish exports are one of the main- 





stays of the foreign trade of both Nor- 
way and Iceland. 

All the countries in this northern 
group are so located geographically 
that shipping is of vital importance to 
them. 

They all have long coastlines and 
their situation has led them to make 
great use of the sea for communica- 
tions with the rest of the world. Be- 
cause their economic life, however dif- 
ferentiated it may have become, is still 
weighted in the direction of certain 
special fields, it follows that foreign 
trade plays an important part for them. 
This circumstance has also led them to 
acquire relatively large merchant fleets. 

According to Lloyd’s register, the 
combined merchant fleets of the world 
amounted to about 83 million gross 
tons in 1950. Of this, 4.9 million tons 
was attributed to Norway, 2.1 million 
tons to Sweden, 1.2 million tons to 
Denmark, about 0.5 million tons to Fin- 
land, and about 0.07 million tons to 
Iceland. Thus Norway is definitely in 
the lead. Actually, the Norwegian 
merchant fleet is the third largest in 
the world, surpassed only by the 
fleets of the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Tankers have been acquiring a more 
and more important place in the 
Norwegian merchant fleet, and in 1950 
Norway commanded no less than 14 
per cent of the total tanker tonnage 
of the world. Shipping is one of Nor- 
way’s most important sources of in- 
come and a substantial part of the 
country’s imports—now about 20 per 
cent—is paid for with the income 
brought in by shipping. 

The Scandinavian countries can thus 
demonstrate a highly developed and 
varied productive life, and their con- 
tributions to world trade are of con- 


siderable importance. 
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More perhaps than any other people, Scandinavians love to create 


and surround themselves with lovely objects. They are among 


the most sensitive workers in the world in modern arts and crafts 


ENAMEL work on sterling silver is a 
Norwegian specialty requiring great 
skill and precision. To achieve the per- 
fection of these—lemon fork, ice and 
demitasse spoons—it is recommended 
that one be bred in this exacting craft. 





A SWEDISH girl at the loom (left), 
carries on the traditional craft and 
designs handed down from generation 
to generation. Modern design for living 
reserves a definite place for Swedish 
hand-loomed draperies and upholstery. 





MICHAEL SCHILKIN at work at Ara- 
bia china factory, Helsinki, known for 
outstanding ability to combine modern 
mass-production processes with highly 
individual creations of fine ceramics: 
part of Waertsila-koncernen of Finland. 


CERAMICS by Solveig Hallen, Norway. 
Art products range from richly deco- 
rated ornaments to unglazed terracotta, 
with dominant features of local inspira- 
tion. Bright colors lend a pleasing touch 
to almost any interior decoration scheme, 





HEAVEN of all good silversmiths, Scandinavia has 
long been supreme in this art. Georg Jensen of 
Denmark, whose silver pieces above are executed on 
natural lines, is head arch-angel in this hierarchy. 


WHITE ROYAL COPENHAGEN figurine by Hans 
Hausen from “A Midsummernight’s Dream.” Three 
wavy lines, for Denmark’s three waterways—Great 
Belt, Little Belt, Sound—are porcelain’s trademark. 
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Respect for the worth and dignity of the individual is not 


only a philosophical and political notion in Scandinavia. It 


is also translated into economic terms and is manifested in 


the form of the most humane and advanced social services. 


Democracy 


In 


Practice 


By BRYN 


F THE purpose of organized society 
I is to achieve “the greatest good for 
the greatest number,” the Scandin- 
avian countries have been more suc- 
cessful than most. Furthermore “the 
good” is for them unthinkable with- 
out basic human freedoms and rights, 
however fat it may be on the material 


side. When think 


theoretically social 


Scandinavians 
about their own 
structure, they are more prone to use 
the terminology of law and jurisprud- 
ence than that of sociology. They de- 
scribe themselves as retssamfund, 
“societies of inalienable rights.” But 
neither law nor rights do they con- 


sider stati concepts ; hence the 


process of changing them becomes 


supremely important. The process to 


which they are committed—almost 


fanatically—is democracy. 


Though democratic concepts and 


traditions go back quite as far in 
Scandinavian as in British and Ameri- 
can history, the realization of equal 


suffrage for all, men as well as women, 
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HOVDE 


came only in the Twentieth Century. 
Hence, in the thought of the people, 
political democracy is still rather 
more than an instrument for social 
advance; it is itself treasured as a 
social gain. Scandinavian democracy 
has also been definitely teleological: 
freedom of opinion and _ expression 
and organization and action have been 
sought and won for the purpose of 
moving on to further social gains. But 
it is inherent in this basic freedom 
that grandiose theoretical systems like 
Liberalism or Marxism, while they do 
have adherents, are mere contributions 
to the thinking of a pragmatic democ- 
racy that seeks the most immediately 
practical solutions to everyday prob- 
lems. The explanation of the social 
advances in Scandinavia is thus not to 
be found in the programs and_ pro- 
nunciamentos of class conscious polit- 
ical parties, though they are many; 
it must be sought in the interaction 
of a host of organized special inter- 


ests above the common denominator 


of “the society of inalienable rights.” 
No political party in Seandinavia can 
alone claim credit for the notable so- 
cial advance of the last half century. 
It has been the continuing job of the 
various peoples themselves. That is it- 
self the greatest of all social advances. 

To put it another way, the really 
fundamental social advance is to dis- 
cover the worth and the dignity of the 
individual, wherever in society he or 
she may have a function—past, present 
or future—and for the individual’s 
service in the social interest to create 
the best possible balance of oppor- 
tunities, rewards and safeguards. The 
more integrated society becomes in 
the operation of the democratic process 
and the more this view of the individ- 
ual comes to prevail, the more difficult 
it becomes to draw the hitherto con- 
ventional lines between economic, cul- 
tural, political, and social matters. It 
used to be held in Scandinavia, as else- 
where, that the public could do little 
against the hazards of unemployment 
beyond providing a minimum of edu- 
cation and extending a little aid in 
the form of relief. But since the early 
1930’s Scandinavian governments have 
concentrated successfuly on the pro- 
vision of full employment and remun- 
erative agriculture, vastly reducing the 
need for relief, increasing the capacities 
of these countries to pay for very com- 
prehensive systems of social insurance 
and pensions, and necessitating the ex- 
tension of technical and occupational 
education. It is significant that, in the 
motivation of this great new interest 
in the economies of their countries, 
there is less emphasis now upon class 
claims and more by far on the social 
interests to be served. There are great 
differences of opinion between the 
parties and their liberal and 
conservative opponents as to the means 
to be employed to strengthen the econ- 
omy, but all agree that the purpose of 


labor 


an economy is to serve every individual 
in the state. Hence planning and con- 
trols are accepted in principle. 

Two developments in agriculture that 
are proving important social gains may 
be mentioned and both involve plan- 
ning and controls. The first is the trend 
toward modest subsistence farms in 
private ownership. In Norway there 
have been few estates to subdivide; in 
Sweden normal subdivision has_pro- 
ceeded too far; but in Denmark there 
have been many estates and public 
lands to subdivide and many postage 
stamp plots to assemble. All three coun- 





tries have dealt with the land problem 
throughout the last fifty years and more, 
each in its own way; but the effort has 
been to transform the laborer into a 
small independent operator. Thus land 
has been both divided and assembled. 
This social process has gone very far, 
and the end is not yet. Many circum- 
stances have affected it from time to 
time and still do. But what has made 
the system of small holdings efficient 
enough to afford are the cooperative 
producers’ and marketing associations. 
The second development has been the 
virtual monopolies deliberately  ex- 
tended by the Labor governments, aided 
in Norway and Sweden in the 1930's 
by the Farmers Parties, into national 
federations of these cooperatives to 
permit the stabilization of agricultural 
prices at profitable levels without ex- 
ploitation of the consumers. Since the 
cooperatives are democratic organiza- 
tions maintained, not for the profit of 
the large aggregations of capital in- 
vested, but for the interest of the hu- 
man labor the associations represent, 
much as organized industrial labor. 
their monopolies are viewed as ad- 
juncts in the governments’ economic 
planning. In Norway the fishermen are 
being deliberately organized by the gov- 
ernment into cooperatives to Bee 
the same function. The small farmers 
through their co-ops are acquiring much 
better technological and business meth- 
ods, and a sense of individual worth 
that constitutes a higher social plane. 

Scandinavian social legislation, too, 
is founded upon respect for the indi- 
vidual. This may partly be due to the 
small size of these societies combined 
with an extensive system of local self 
government that makes them peculiarly 
transparent and the individual always 
visible. The trend, stronger in every 
decade of the Twentieth Century, is to 
safeguard every citizen against adver- 
sities and risks through various spe- 
cialized forms of insurance and public 
benefits lacking the stigma that. at- 
taches to poor relief. Though not the 
first to adopt social legislation, the 
Scandinavian countries had by 1930 
gone very far and not infrequently 
introduced ingenious improvements of 
their own. But the last twenty years, so 
insecure on the international level, have 
extended the social security systems of 
these countries to cover the whole life 
span of the individual and to include 
practically every occupation and home. 
Where actuarial principles do not af- 
ford a good basis for ordinary insur- 


ance, as in the case of unemployment 
insurance for migrant and_ seasonal 
labor and the self-employed, the risk 
has been transferred to the State. As 
elsewhere, social legislation has been 
adopted piecemeal with resulting over- 
lapping or gaps and complexity in ad- 
ministration. In 1933 Denmark codified 
and simplified hers in the so-called “So- 
cial Reform,” a task now receiving 
much attention in Norway and Sweden. 

As mere indications of the direction 
of social advance in Scandinavia, for 
space permits no more, it may be well 
to consider the family grants for chil- 
dren, sickness insurance and old age 
pensions. Norway in 1946, Sweden in 
1947, and Denmark in 1951 adopted 
laws under which parents, regardless 
of income, receive an annual grant for 
each child under the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. In Norway, however, not for 
the first child. At the same time in- 
come tax exemptions for minors have 
been withdrawn. Thus families are 
given the same rights but duties are 
differentiated according to capacity. 
Sickness insurance in voluntary funds 
with public aid has given way to com- 
pulsory insurance for all low and mid- 
dle income groups with voluntary in- 


surance for those of high income. Nor- 
way was first to adopt the compulsory 
feature (in 1915, but revised and ex- 
tended in 1930 and in 1951); Sweden 
adopted the compulsory system on a 
grand scale in 1946, made effective 
in 1950; and Denmark, while adhering 
to the voluntary system, makes old age 
and invalidity benefits contingent upon 
membership. Premium payments _in- 
crease with income, but the stipulated 
benefits are the same for all. Old age 
pensions have, from plain poor relief, 
grown to become “peoples’ pensions.” 
Something of a means test remains in 
Norway and Denmark; but in Sweden 
(1946) means tests were abolished. 
Fixed minimal pensions are paid to 
every citizen upon reaching the spe- 
cified age. 

Many, many other and more spe- 
cialized forms of insurance, grants and 
services are available in Scandinavia. 
All together, and taken in conjunction 
with social advances in economic and 
cultural life, they reveal a democratic 
civilization which, though neither per- 
fect nor final in form, is so good that 
the Scandinavian peoples are fully de- 
termined to resist every Communist 
blandishment and aggression. 
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The Not-So-Melancholy 


Danes 


By HANS BENDIX 


Politiken, Copenhagen 


A wise and jovial native 
of Copenhagen 
entertains the reader 
about his favorite 
subject: his land 


and his people 


WwW" ERS find it easy enough to con- 
coct literature about ladies with 
whom they have shared an occasional 
breakfast tray, but to write about their 
wedded wives, those blessed fixtures, is 
quite a different proposition. The same 
difficulty confronts a man when he 
wants to describe the place where he 
was born and raised. 

However, that Copenhagen is a won- 
derful place is common knowledge. The 
dimensions of her buildings fit pleas- 
antly into the lay-out of the city, with 
the narrow main street (Stroget—pro- 
nounced Stroyeth) twisting through the 
center. Here Hans Andersen, Soren 
Kierkegaard, Christian IV, King Ca- 
nute, Harald Bluetooth, Svend Fork- 
beard and other historic characters with 
colorful names used to stroll in bygone 
days. Otherwise, strange to say, next to 
Paris Copenhagen can boast the broad- 
est streets in any European city. In Co- 
penhagen the handsome old houses and 
cobbled squares are just themselves, 
genuine, with no pretense about them, 
the residences of robust commoners. 

Undisturbed by the cacophony of 
honking cars, super-yellow, clanging 
trams, and the shrill insistence of thou- 
sands of bicycle bells, the Palace of 
Rosenborg is like some Sleeping Beauty 


reposing in the center of the city. 

Surrounded by fine old trees and 
watched over by the Royal Lifeguards’ 
barracks, it comes into view like a 
lovely mirage. The verdigris tall spires 
of the ancient copper roofs sparkle like 
emeralds in the sun high above the 
rubies of the red brick structure. In it 
are housed the regalia which Queen In- 
grid calls for, and returns in person, 
when she has aired them at some state 
occasion. 

Rosenborg, the place of roses, rep- 
resents poetry in a world of materialism 
-+-Denmark having a tender love-affair 
with the past. 

Strolling in the idyllic Rosenborg 
gardens we come upon a statue of Hans 
Christian Andersen. There he sits, 
peaceful as Denmark herself, right in 
the cranny between East and West. He 
has conquered the world all by him- 
self! He belongs with Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare and Goethe. People of 
every race and religion have a part in 
Andersen’s world of phantasy. Japanese 
and Moslems are familiar with the 
Little Mermaid who dips her tail at 
the entrance to the port of Copen- 
hagen; they recognize the “Constant 
Tin Soldier” who guards the King’s 
Palace at Amalienborg and marches 





in the liliputian parade of young Tivoli 
guards preceded by a teen-age drum- 
major. 

Outside, a nation of patient men and 
women have no greater wish than to 
take their time. In the country it is 
nothing short of offensive to be busy. 
“What’s your hurry?” is a term of 
abuse in traffic. Why chase after suc- 
cess when we carry it within ourselves? 
Danes actually think they know the art 
of living better than most people, and 
I believe they are right . . . in a world 
increasingly in the grip of hectic 
rivalry. 


Fishwives protecting their starched 


bonnets from the rain with impromptu 


hats made of newspapers pull live 
flounders and plaice from the sub- 
merged tanks at Gammel Strand, the 
picturesque canal in the center of the 
city. Their forebears came sailing up 
the same waters in hollowed-out tree- 
trunks several thousand years ago. 
from Tuborg in the 
flesh resemble cosy gossips in their 


Brewery-horses 


holes cut 
through for their ears so they will not 
miss the very latest bit of scandal. 


summer straw hats with 


In June college girls and boys fresh 
from commencement exercises, in their 
new students’ caps, white with a red 
border, follow the old custom of driv- 
ing ‘round the famous horse mounted 
by some famous monarch in the King’s 
New Market. From the old-fashioned 
charabancs come their ringing, jubilant 
voices. Singing, they swing flowers and 
green branches, and continue on their 
way to celebrate in the amusement park 
outside the city. They will spend the 
light summer night under the spread- 
ing beeches of the fine old Deer Park 
and in the morning baptize their ac- 
quired academic degrees by a dip in 
the whispering waters of Oresound 
which separates us from Sweden. 

Typical of Copenhagen is that the 
buildings look either very old or very 
modern. The hobby of King Christian 
IV who died in 1648 was building, and 
you may give an impression of erudition 
by guessing that any kind of architec- 
ture looking older than fifty years, is 
his work. 

Although there have been great build- 
ing efforts, the problem of housing is 
not solved. During the last century the 
Danish population has tripled. Only 
during the twenties did people manage 
to solve the problem themselves. The 
habit of having children was curtailed 
to an extent that there are fewer chil- 
dren now, even in preachers’ homes. I 


should say some have even fewer than 
ten. With the Marshall help and build- 
ing material coming into the country. 
the birth rate is happily picking up 
today. 

If anybody has anything to learn 
from us, I hope it will be a more 
poetical enjoyment of life. Only an 
incurable materialist could fail to see 
the poetry, for example, in the wonder- 
ful Danish Cold Table (det kolde 
bord). The Swedish Smorgaasbord, so 
popular in America, is a pale brother. 
The bigger the table the better. Many 
colored salads sprout from thin slices 
of buttered pumpernickel. Baby shrimps 
in butter crowd all over black rye 
bread. The pink smoked salmon con- 
trasts delectably with greenish Lim- 
f{jords-oysters. Glasses of Snaps, the 
Danish firewater which foreigners name 
“heavy water with atomic energy,” 
because it finishes them off completely, 
radiate from the center of the table like 
live diamonds. There is a dessert made 
of burnt sugar and buttered crumbs of 
black bread filled with mulberry jam 
and covered with Danish whipped 
cream. It is called Peasant girl with 
veil. It is an Andersen fairy tale told 
by Lucullus. 

Smorrebrod is a unique Danish spe- 
cialty stressing the point that the only 
constant joy in life is variety. It is built 
up on a generously buttered founda- 
tion of different kinds of sliced bread, 
white, light dark brown 
(rugbrod), according to your taste, and 


brown, or 


loaded with whole meals testifying to 
Danish ingenuity in culi- 
nary architecture. One of our national 


incredible 


dishes is Ollebrod. It is an inexpensive 
dish, supposedly full of vitamins, and 
peasants eat it with salt herrings in the 
early mornings before starting work. 

Ollebrod is loathed by children, prob- 
ably because parents harp on how good 
it is for their health. But at the court 
of Christian IX, the great-grandfather 
of our present king, all forms of lux- 
ury were banished and the frugal 
Ollebrod, surprisingly enough, was 
cherished by people we should have 
thought knew better, such as the late 
King Edward VII of England and Czar 
Alexander, “Master of all the Rus- 
sians.” They ate Ollebrod with a Greek 
prince, a nephew of King Christian. 
They were competing to see who could 
eat most—an olympic game in degusta- 
tion among princes. 

The Greek prince explains Ollebrod: 
“It was made of black rye bread boiled 
in dark beer—a kind of porter—and 


served in a soupdish. At the bottom of 
our plates we made a foundation of 
brown sugar, which we stirred, until 
it melted in the Ollebrod. I admit it 
may sound barbarian, unappetizing, 
but the taste is such as cannot be de- 
scribed. Another national dish is Rod- 
grod, made mostly from raspberries 
and flour, buried in a snowfall of sugar 
and Danish heavy cream. It is a dish 
for gods.” 

Whether you have been to a party, to 
the theater (one always eats something 
after the show), spent a week-end in a 
Danish home or been in the country on 
vacation, Danes will ask you: “And 
what did you eat?” When we go on 
vacation we do not fish, hunt, or in- 
dulge in other sports—we eat. Those 
who are not on vacation relax in open 
air restaurants in town. There one can 
sit and criticize passersby just like 
other people do. 

Danish males get fat before they 
reach forty. A few avoid this fate, 
thanks to ulcers of the stomach. Con- 
sequently they are as adored as movie 
actors. We still envy our American 
brothers, especially the gentlemen of 
the press from Hollywood, tough guys 
who keep on their hats in the presence 
of corpses. We do that only with ladies. 

In Denmark a man is not on a quite 











of Copenhagen. Their effect is elec 


trifving. like spring itself. They are 


products of the varied Danish climate; 


not like some hot-house fruit, merely 


big, red, perfect and flavorless, but like 


home-grown grasten or Cox Orange 
apples ripened in the wind and weather. 
sunshine and fresh salty sea breezes 
that pervade our land. Toothsome fruits 
worth biting into 

In Copenhagen will notice that 
girls, their skirts blowing, hold flowers 
near their hearts. Evervwhere 


country there are flowerp 
windows behind neat flowery curtains 


Flowers 


sandy west 


flower 
a towe 


rains 
nonuments 


ustors ind nysv 


Denmark is a treasure for archaeolo- 
gists and historians from all over the 
world. They come to our tumulusses, 
to see them and the prehistoric finds of 
weapons and jewels. In the Nationai 
Museum of Copenhagen we even store 
corpses of our more-than-4000-year-old 
forefathers whom the bogwater -has 
conserved appallingly well. 

The familiar Shakespeare quotation: 
“There is something rotten in the state 


of Denmark” has given more publicity 


1ark than she ever could have 


he had paid for it. A hurrah 


rottenness, which plac ed 





This small nation breeds geniuses 


and creative artists out of proportion to its size. 


Here are the elements which explain this proud record 


The 
Secret 


Of 


Norway 


By FRANCIS BULL 


Professor, University of Oslo 


MAJorITY of the Norwegian people 
live along the enormously long 
and jagged coastline, and so it is quite 
natural that fishing and shipping are 
among the country’s leading industries. 
Though, all told, there are only slightly 
over 3 million people in Norway—sev- 
eral hundred thousand fewer than in 
Philadelphia, Pathe Norwegian mer- 
chant marine is the third largest in the 
world, surpassed only by those of Great 
Britain and the United States. The 
yearning for travel and adventure 
abroad has been in the blood of the 
Norwegian people since the Viking Age. 
Let it suffice to cite such names as 
Leiv Eriksson, who discovered Amer- 
ica almost 500 years before Columbus, 
and two of the greatest Polar explorers, 
Fridtjof Nansen and Roald Amundsen. 
Most of the farmers living along the 
fjord-indented Norwegian coast make 
their living almost as much from fishing 
as from agriculture. Used to risking 
their life in the never-ceasing struggle 
against the elements, they are agile and 
fearless at sea, ready for any emer- 
gency. Moving more slowly and with 
greater effort on land, these farmer- 
fishermen often are deeply religious. 
The conditions of life are quite dif- 
ferent in the broad valleys running 
through the interior of eastern Norway, 
but there, too, the people have marked 
characteristics. For one thing, Nor- 
wegian farmers have never lived closely 
together in villages; each farm, lying 
separately, has been like a small king- 
dom unto itself. Serfdom was unknown 
in Norway; even in late medieval times. 
when feudalism was the rule in most of 
Europe. And in the period of autocracy 
when political freedom was non-exist- 
ent, every Norwegian enjoyed individ- 
ual freedom. With the law in his hand 
and with full knowledge of Norway’s 


legal traditions dating back a thou- 
sand years, he was able to defend him- 
self and his property. The rugged in- 
dividualism revealed in Norwegian art 
and literature has deep roots in Nor- 
wegian nature and history. 

More than two-thirds of the total area 
of Norway is unfit for cultivation, and 
might because of that be considered 
useless, but the enormous expanse of 
majestic mountain ranges has imbued 
the people with a wonderful sense of 
spaciousness and freedom of movement. 
We seem to have more elbowroom than 
most Europeans, and even from the 
capital city of Oslo it doesn’t take long 
to get out into the solitude of the 
woods or lofty mountains. 

Cultivated fields constitute but a 
small part of the typical Norwegian 
farm; most of the property consists of 
pastures, woods, bogs, and higher up— 
wide expanses of grazing land and 
mountains. Here, since time immemo- 
rial, the farmers have pursued fishing 
and hunting; settled tillers of the soil 
as they are, they have yet preserved 
some of the traditions of their nomadic 
past. In the summer, the cattle are 
driven up into the highlands to graze 
on lush mountain grass. Ever close to 
primeval nature, the farmers found the 
bear to be a dangerous adversary as 
late as at the end of the last century. 
There were other creatures lurking in 
the woods and mountains, they believed 
—sinister beings from the world of 
superstition—river sprites, trolls and 
pixies. Our fairy tales, passed on from 
one generation to the next for cen- 
turies, are held to be among the best 
in Europe. Through Ibsen’s use of Nor- 
wegian fairy tale motifs in Peer Gynt 
and through the music of Edvard Grieg. 
the trolls have become widely known. 

Natural conditions have contributed 
to the development of a Norwegian folk 
art that is marked by both national and 
local characteristics, which neverthe- 
less reflects the steady influence of 
European trends in style and thought. 
The interplay between foreign influence 
and domestic traditions, between the 
semi-anonymous folk art and the indi- 
vidual, European-educated artists, is a 
leading theme in the history of Nor- 
wegian art and literature. In studying 
this interplay of forces, one is time and 
again impressed by the frequent mani- 
festations of artistic talent in the Nor- 
wegian folkmind. Each region has its 
own specialty, its own field of artistic 
production; many of our most famous 
artists and writers received their first 
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awakening and development through 
the regional folk arts. 

In western Norway, folk music for 
instrumental 


centuries had excellent 


interpreters who also developed a 
unique type of violin, the Hardanger- 
fele. The eery slaatter 


tunes played on the Hardanger violin— 


stirring dance 


were first to inspire Ole Bull, Norway’s 
world-famous violinist of a century ago. 
They were later to be the mainspring 
of Edvard Grieg’s compositions. 

During the 19th Century, the art of 
wood carving, with roots in the Medi- 
eval Age, reached a high stage of de- 
velopment in southern Norway. Gustav 
Vigeland, Norway's greatest sculptor, 
began his artistic career as the appren- 
tice of a southern peasant wood carver 
in the 1880’s. This early training shows 
up in many of his works, especially in 
the huge monolith that dominates the 
Vigeland Park of Sculpture in Oslo 
a magnificent work that is reminiscent 
of the carved portal pillars of the 
Middle Ages as well as the carvings 
used more recently to decorate knife 
handles and cupboards. 

But the most superb of all Norwegian 


folk art, both in wood carvings and 


painting, was created in the eastern dis- 
tricts, above all in the valley of Gud- 
brandsdalen, around 1800 A.D. The 
Greek acanthus leaf, in its wandering 
through the nations, also reached this 
“valley of valleys.’ Here it became the 
basis for a decorative style, in which 
elements of European baroque were 
fused with traditions from wood carv- 
ings featured in our strange-looking 
medieval stave churches. One of the 
peasant Gudbrands- 
dalen, Magnus Berg, went abroad, and 


many artists in 


having studied anatomy, became an 
ivory carver of European dimensions. 
Those who remained home never rose 
above the primitive in depicting the 
human figure, but their ornamental dec- 
orations in churches and private homes 
are among the most exquisite. 

The men, adept in using the brush 
as well as the knife, painted their 
carvings in gorgeous hues, while the 
women wove colorful tapestries and 
decorative cushion and pillow covers. 
It would seem that Norway’s long win- 
ter, in which conifers and snow make 
the landscape appear all black and 
white, produced a craving for strong 
colors. The painters of our neighboring 


countries distinguished themselves es- 
pecially with their subduel color har- 
monies and fine nuances; Norwegian 
painting inherited from our folk art a 
sure instinct in the use of bold colors, 
as well as a spontaneous delight in the 
purely decorative. It is hardly a coin- 
cidence that Edvard Munch, our great- 
est painter, descended from a family 
which had its roots in Gudbrandsdalen, 
and which formely had produced tal- 
ents in the fields of music, writing and 
historical research. Latest of the major 
art projects in the country is the in 
terior decoration of Oslo City Hall, 
which, consisting mainly of murals, al. 
most suggests the antique, ornamented 
chests and caskets still extant in the 
Eastern valleys, where the indigenous 
love of color has had full play. 
Perhaps one could also say that th: 
stylistic artistry of the novelist Knu 
Hamsun—another product of the Gua 
brandsdalen valley—is related to th: 
merry interplay of lines and color s 
distinctive of his native valley. Ther: 
is likewise something characteristicall 
Norwegian in the decorative imagery 
the “lyrical ivy” and the “rainbow” win 
of fantasy” of our greatest poet, Henri 





FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 


Arctic explorer, received Nobel 
Prize for his relief work among 
World War I refugees. Father of 
the “Nansen passport” which gave 
security to stateless thousands, 
he will long be remembered for 
tireless, heroic aid to oppressed. 


SIGRID UNDSET 


possessed a brooding awareness 
that passion holds the central place 
in human life, but observed that 
spirit must prevail over flesh for 
man to be good. Brought to liter- 
ature uncompromising, tragic real- 
ism based on universal humanity. 


BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


revived the epic style of Icelandi. 
saga in his poetry, often exalting 
moral and political excellence of 
his people. As theatre director he 
guided first halting steps toward 
national theatre. Patriotism, love 
of truth won him Nobel Prize, 1903 








Wergeland. Another Norwegian poet 
and essayist of rural origin, A. O. Vinje, 
in discussing his native region—the 
nome of folk song and baroque rose 
painting—says that “Telemark has such 
an abundance of fantasy that it could 
supply half of Europe with _ poets.” 
There is a grain of truth concealed in 
this boastful and exaggerated charac- 
terization of the people of Telemark. 

The nature of Norway is rich in con- 
trasts; midnight sun and bright sum- 
mer nights changing to the brooding 
darkness and flaming northern lights of 
the long winter months; pastoral scenes 
and fertile growth at the very foot of 
greenish glaciers and mighty mountain 
peaks. A poem about Norway, written 
during the wartime occupation some 
ten years ago, likens the country to an 
enormous mural on the theme of con- 
trast: now an ugly forest troll, next a 
lovely young maiden—‘“an ancient work 
of art signed God.” 

Nature is reflected time and again 
in Norwegian life and psyche—in our 
art and literature, yes, even in the Ibsen 
drama, above all in the contrasting 
moods of Brand and Peer Gynt, but 
also as background in Ghosts and 
Rosmersholm. Characters such as Falk 
in The Comedy of Love, Hilde in The 
Master Builder, and Allmers in Little 
Eyolf, are all mountain wanderers, and 
Rubek and Irene in Ibsen’s last play, 
When We Dead Awaken, perish in an 
avalanche while climbing a mountain. 
In Beyond Human Power, the best play 
written by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the 
natural background suggests why both 
the action and the characters must be se 
ecstatic. 

The majesty of Norway's nature fre- 
quently calls to mind the sagas and his- 
tory of our country. The folk tales and 
Snorre’s Sagas are among the first 
books avidly read by Norwegian youths; 
the sough of Norwegian history, with 
its crests and troughs, is one of the 
main notes to be heard in our litera- 
ture. That sough resounds in the youth- 
ful works of Ibsen and Bjornson, and it 
murmurs through the greatest novel of 
20th century Norway, Sigrid Undset’s 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Any reader of 
this book has for a time experienced 
life as it was in 14th Century Norway. 
In all the world’s literature there is per- 
haps no work that gives a more intimate 
and realistic picture of a distant past 
than this novel. The entire background 
is decribed with marvelous accuracy; 
fixed as to time and place, the delinea- 
tion of Kristin herself presents evidence 


of Sigrid Undset’s conviction that “mor- 
als and customs may change, but man’s 
heart will never change.” 

Kristin Lavransdatter is at one and 
the same time distinctly Norwegian and 
a work of universal character. The 
same is true of Peer Gynt and The 
Wild Duck, and most of Ibsen’s and 
Bjornson’s plays, and indeed, is true 
of all the best in Norwegian art and 
poetry—the music of Edvard Grieg; 
the paintings of Edvard Munch, and the 
sculpture of Gustav Vigeland. 

The secret of the Norwegian genius, 
as manifested in the various fields of 
Norwegian art, is to be found in this 
interplay between exceptionally power- 
ful national traits stamped by Nor- 
wegian nature, traditions and history, 
and a keen appreciation of the uni- 
versality of mankind as expressed in 
the individual. This interaction of the 
national and the international is re- 
flected in the development of two men 
who in the last century represented 
what we would like to consider as “the 
Norwegian ideal,” Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son and Fridtjof Nansen. 

Bjornson began his writing career 
“within the ring of the sagas and the 
peasant,” but growing in statute year 


by year, as man and writer, he steadily 


branched out into new fields of activity, 
while his perception grew ever deeper 
and richer. Finally, around 1900, he 
loomed as one of the intellectual giants 
of his time, a fervent spokesman for 
humanity and oppressed peoples. He 
was verily “The Guardian of Europe’s 
Conscience.” And Nansen, who initially 
had developed from a sportsman to an 
outstanding Polar explorer and dis- 
coverer, constantly expanded his hori- 
zons and spheres of interest. From a 
flaming Norwegian patriot, who in 1905 
worked tirelessly for Norway’s inde- 
pendence from Sweden, he became the 
earnest spokesman of humanity in the 
League of Nations after the first world 
war—a saviour of millions of hungry 
children and stateless unfortunates. In 
all this work, Nansen was backed by 
no power except his own determination, 
the strength of his personality, and his 
warm humanity. 

The Norwegian genius, mirrored frag- 
mentarily in a wide variety of art works, 
has—one might say—in Bjornson and 
Nansen been clothed in flesh and blood, 
revealing itself in two magnificent fig- 
ures, who through the future may serve 
as prototypes both of the characteris- 
tically Norwegian and the universally 
human. 
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By HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


4{merican Swedish News Exchange 


ryNo serve Thalia in Sweden is a 
l rewarding work for people of vision 
and imagination, for the Swedes will 
willingly give up many of life’s pleas- 
ures if they can only go to the theatre. 

Stockholm, with less than one million 
inhabitants, counts a baker’s dozen of 
theatres, which do a roaring business 
during the fall-winter-spring season. 
Gothenburg, second largest city, has 
three or four theatres, and Malmo, the 
third largest, boasts northern Europe's 
most spacious and modern playhouse, 
the City Theatre. in addition to the 


Hippodrome, where not long ago 
“Annie Get Your Gun” drew contented 
customers to a series of jam-packed per- 
formances. 

Neither 
Cities such as Upsala, ancient univer- 


joes the parade stop there. 


sity center: Norrkoping and Linkoping 
in the south-west; Halsingborg in the 
south, and several other communities 
support their own theatres where, more 
or less regularly, excellent productions 
are offered to capacity houses, whether 
the script be written by Bernard Shaw 
or Irwin Shaw. 

In addition, the Government-spon- 
sored Riksteatern sends troupes of first 
class artists, singers, and musicians on 
regular tours to remote places that 
cannot afford to operate their own play- 
houses. Here are given Swedish classics, 
modern European plays. and a generous 


sprinkling of the very best and latest 


The School for Stars 


Artists such as Garbo and Bergman don’t just happen. 


There’s method in their greatness, 


and here is where and how they managed to get it 


7 


Maj Britt Nilssen and two hard-working classmates study bulletin board of Royal 
Dramatic Theatre Academy. For them, stardom is not won via the beauty contest. 
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of Broadway fare, in flawless transla- 
tions. Finally there are Folkparkerna, 
the Swedish equivalent of the American 
strawhats, which flourish throughout 
the land. 

At the time that Louis XVI and 
Marie Antionette reigned in France, 
Sweden had a King whose contribution 
to arts and letters remain a living tes- 
timony to this day. He was Gustaf IIT, 
an amateur of dramatic writing, poetry, 
and archaeology, a connoisseur of ar- 
chitecture, a lover of music and ballet. 

Of his personal creations the Swe- 
dish Academy, which annually awards 
the Nobel Prize in Literature, is best 
known abroad today. But he also found- 
ed the Royal Academy of Music; the 
Roval Opera, which in later years has 
so lavishly shared its vocal talents with 
foreign opera houses, and, far-reaching 
in its twentieth century ramifications, 
the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 

He also established at the palace 
at Drottningholm and the Mediaeval 
castle of Gripsholm, both not far from 
Stockholm, theatres of rare 
beauty. where French, Italian, and Swe- 


court 


dish plays, most of them with music, 
were presented for the royal family and 
their guests. 

The Drottningholm Palace Theatre, 
though for many decades in disuse, by 
chance was left so intact that the set- 
tings of that era are still fresh and 
enchanting and the intricate stage ma- 
chinery performs with smooth preci- 
sion. Every year plays dating from the 
eighteenth century or earlier are put on, 
with excellent casts drawn from the 
Opera and other leading stages. These 
performances are all open to the public. 
On those occasions, the members of the 
orchestra and its director are all at- 
tired in velvet frock coats and white 
ruffes and wear powdered wigs. 

But let us return to the Royal Drama- 
tic Theatre. For it is in this snow-white 
marble edifice, located where fashion- 
able Strandvagen begins, that so many 
Swedish thespians have taken their first 
halting steps on the boards of its world- 


famous School, or Academy. Greta 


Garbo received her first instruction 
here, and so did Ingrid Bergman and 
Signe Hasso. Viveca Lindfors is another 
alumna of the Academy, as is Marta 
Toren. whose latest Hollywood product 
was “Sirocco” with Humphrey Bogart, 
and Maj. Zetterling, who has scored 
great success in England, both on the 
stage and before the Lion-Eagle cam- 
eras. Frank Sundstrom, of London, 


Broadway, and Hollywood, is yet an- 








other graduate. He was seen in New 
York last winter in Samson Raphael- 
son’s “Hilda Crane.” 

The theatre itself, though not, of 
course, in its present quarters, was 
founded in 1788, and the Academy can 
be traced back to a humble beginning 
in 1793. Small though it undoubtedly 
was at that time, its charter must have 
contained much of authority and in- 
spiration to have placed the institution 
in the indisputable position it now oc- 
cupies. For over 155 years it has offered 
talented Swedish youth an opportunity 
to receive free tuition in acting. 

The Academy course requires three 
years of study. If we take the year 1948 
as a typical one, it consisted of twenty- 
one students, divided as follows: eight 
pupils in the first-year class, four boys 
and four girls; seven in the second-year 
class, four boys and three girls, and 
six in the third-year class, two boys and 
four girls. 

Aside from instruction in acting, the 
students are also taught voice culture 
and diction, the history of literature 
and the history of the theatre, dancing. 
rhythmics, posture, fencing, and make- 
up. Classes start at nine in the morning 
and end around five, although some- 
times later. Pupils range in age from 
sixteen to twenty-two. A jury, conven- 
ing every August, auditions applicants. 

Each 


tuition, lists three favorite scenes which 


student, when applying for 
must be performed before the jury. 
If the applicant fails in the first test, 
he or she is irrevocably eliminated. 
Should the jury, on the other hand, 
approve of the performance, it picks 
one of the other two scenes on the ap- 
plicant’s list. If that one, too, is judged 
acceptable, the applicant acts out the 
last scene. When all applicants have 
been heard, new students are chosen. 

Each scene must not last more than 
five minutes, and should preferably be 
in the form of a dialogue. The students 
admitted must, upon decision of the 
management, accept a two-year contract 
with the Royal Dramatic Theatre upon 
graduation. They may not listen to 
offers of other jobs without the consent 
of the theatre’s director. Each semester 
lasts nine months. If a student is found 
unsuitable for further studies. he or 
she may be dropped after the first year. 

Students must be prepared to pay 
their board during the first year; during 
the second year the School lends assist- 
ance to the most talented in the form 
of scholarships and fees for taking 


which is in the main building, which 
seats more than 1,000 and cost 6.3 
million kronor when it was completed 
in 1908, or the “Small Stage.” 


motion picture theatre, located across 


a former 


the street, directly back of the main 
playhouse and connected with it by a 
subterranean walk for the benefit of the 
artists and directors. 

The “Small Stage” is used as an ex- 
perimental arena of intimate dimen- 
sions, where new plays of doubtful 
box office appeal may be tried out and 
where “Kammerspiele” will find a 
suitable frame. It is, of course, the first 
trial territory for the Academy student, 
whether he or she has been graduated or 
is still attending classes. 

With all due respect to the Academy 
as a springboard for eager talent to 
new and untried fields, such as the 
Continent, Broadway, or Hollywood, it 
must be remembered that most of the 
graduates remain in Sweden, lending 
their talents and great experience to 
the embellishment, not only of the na- 
tional stage, but of many other theatres. 

On my recent visit to Sweden, I was 
privileged to sit in on two classes at 
the Academy—-one in speech culture, 
the other in rhythmics—and can testify 
to the care and thoroughness, the per- 
sonal interest and the sensitive guid- 
ance with which these young men and 
women are groomed. 

I saw many plays in many places in 
Sweden. And few indeed were the occa- 
sions when I found a leading player 
(Swedes have never gone in for the 
star system in a big way) who had 
not graduated from the Academy. There 
was the lovely and versatile Inga Tid- 
blad, portraying a harassed Blanche 
du Bois in Streetcar; there was Lars 
Hanson, perhaps the best actor on the 
Swedish stage today, triumphantly ap- 
pearing in August Strindberg’s fascinat- 
ing one-act play Pariah, with Anders 
Henrikson—-another Academy product 
—at the “Small Stage.” And there was 
also Gunn Wallgren, talented and mag- 
netic, giving an unforgettable inter- 
pretation of Anne Boleyn in Maxwell 
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Anderson's Anne of the Thousand Days. 

The theatre, to the Swedes, is much 
more than a means of entertainment 
it is a necessary adjunct to their daily 
life. Admission, except for Americans. 
is not cheap, but it is reasonable, and 
family parties are something of the 
regular and natural rather than the 
exceptional occurrence. The box office 
is the only means of obtaining tickets. 

The privately owned playhouses, of 
course, can run a single program until 
the demand is exhausted: Born Yester- 
day, for instance, at the New Theatre 
in Stockholm, rang up well over two 
hundred performances. The government 
or municipally-supported stages must, 
on the other hand, bear in mind that 
they have a specific duty to vary their 
programs. Therefore, a native or for- 
eign hit may be withdrawn, if only 
temporarily, to make room for a new 
local product or for the presentation of 
a Swedish or European classic. This 
does not make for choppiness, but for 
change and diversity. 

Add to this the high standard of di- 
rection and the imagination and artistry 
of costumes and settings, and you will 
understand to some degree why the 
Swedish theatre is such a live, pulsating, 
and challenging cultural agency. Final- 
ly, the diversified training that the 
players are put through, as a matter of 
course, explains why an actress one 
night may interpret Curley’s wife in 
Of Mice and Men and the next night 
do Joan of Lorraine or Karin Mans- 
dotter in Strindberg’s magnificent his- 
torical drama, Erik XIV. 

The repertory system, it seems to me, 
has never reached such heights as on 
the Swedish stage. And though many 
excellent artists have achieved great 
success through other means and chan- 
nels, a surprising majority has reached 
the top of the ladder via the sound, 
quite stern and uncompromising, but 
beneficial and enviable education pro- 
vided by the Academy of the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre, now ably directed 
by Olle Hilding, whose wide experience 
includes both acting and directing. 
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THE THEATRE, considered by Swedes a necessary adjunct to life rather than just 
entertainment, alternates Brand and other Ibsen plays with both classics and moderns. 
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minor parts. either on the “Big Stage,” 








HANDS busy with never- 
ending rebuilding reach out 
to care for the thousands of 
helpless waifs left by waves 
of war and forced migration. 


By GEORGE KENT 


Tosopy expected Finland really to 
N recover from the war—not even 
the Finns. Out of a population of four 
million the country had lost 90,000 
young men; another 50,000 were per- 
manently disabled. Every 24th child 
was an orphan, every 15th woman a 
war widow; every eighth citizen was 
without a home. 

A quarter of the nation’s wealth was 
gone. Lapland, comprising a third of 
the country, had been razed to the 
ground. Hardly a bridge, telegraph pole 
or house remained. Lost by cession to 
Russia were the rich isthmus of Karelia 
—with the nation’s second largest port, 
Viipuri—and northern areas including 
the mines of Petsamo which produce 
one-tenth of the world’s nickel. Alto- 
gether, she had surrendered 13 per cent 
of her territory in which lay one-third 
of her hydroelectric power, one-third of 
her fisheries, and inestimable agricul- 
tural riches. 

Flooding across the borders of what 
remained of Finland came close to a 
half-million men, women and children 
who refused to remain in the ceded 
areas. They had to be fed, lodged and 
established on new farms and in new 
businesses. 

Finally there were backbreaking rep 
arations to pay. The monetary value 
was set at $300,000,000 but in practice 
it was several times that. The Russians 
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BARGES are built the hard 
way. Lacking tools and ma- 
chinery, men build their 
sturdy character into the 
boats, as their ancestors did. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 
here. Women and men sing 
while they work side by side 
building new homes; often 
wind up job with a dance. 


The Finns 


Have Two Words | 


insisted on payment in goods valued at 
a fixed price level. As time went on, 
because of inflation. the goods were 
worth much more than the fixed price. 

And for Finland there was, of course, 
no Marshall Plan. Help came in loans 
from the International Bank, from the 
Export-Import Bank, from Sweden, and 
privately from wealthy American 
friends. The Quakers, UNRRA and wel- 
fare groups in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland assisted with 
clothing, tools; medical supplies and 
building materials. But this aid could 
not change the fundamental prospects 
of a nation that seemed staggering to 
a fall. 

But Finland astounded the world. 
Today the country is better off than in 
1938. People eat better, wear better 
clothing, live in better houses. Thou- 
sands who rented. now own their homes. 
Only coffee is rationed. And thanks 
largely to the industry of the resettled 
refugees, last year the shortage of eggs 
and dairy products was ended and Fin- 


land was able to export 6000 tons of 
pork. 

Lapland is not only rebuilt but there 
are 50 per cent more houses than there 
used to be. Almost all refugees are re- 
settled. Reparations, which took 10 to 20 
per cent of the national income, are 
practically paid off, and 1952 will see 
the end of them. In that year, Helsinki, 
capital of Finland, will play host to the 
Olympic Games, and preparations for 
the event are going forward confidently. 

I have asked a great many Finns to 
explain their astonishing recovery. 
Their answer in every case comes down 
to the basic fact of Finnish character, 
explained in two untranslatable words: 
sisu and talkoot. 

The first means the will, as a Finnish 
writer says, “to butt one’s way through 
rock to get a job done,” the ability to 
carry on stubbornly against impossible 
odds. 

Whereas sisu is individual, talkoot is 
a word for the group. It corresponds to 
what Americans had in the frontier pe- 





WOMEN are a real factor in 
the building trade. Men and 
women work so hard, they 
fascinate visitors; can’t stop 
to “waste time hating.” 


riod when they cooperated in order to 
survive. They joined each other in 
threshing bees, and barn raisings. They 
built roads together. They cleared each 
other’s land. Most of this is gone out of 
American life but in Finland, which is 
60 per cent forest and frozen nearly 
half the year, the tradition of working 
together is still strong. 

Talkoot is not only an act of neigh- 
borliness but a sport. The people sing 
as they work, hold contests to find out 
who is the strongest or the best worker, 
and often wind up with a dance. 

Talkoots, sometimes organized, some- 
times spontaneous, rebuilt churches, re- 
stored schools, patched up hospitals. 
When the people were suffering from 
lack of coal a talkoot for cutting fire- 
wood was set up. Over 700,000 people 
participated after work and on week- 
ends and they cut a million cords. 

Recently a talkoot census was taken 
and the authorities learned that every 
man, woman and child in the country 
had contributed in the course of the 


year 25 to 50 hours of work for a neigh- 
bor or the common good. 

When the Russians took over Pork- 
kala as a naval base, its 15,000 people, 
truck and grain farmers, were given 
three weeks to get out. Their crops were 
still in the field. 

Nobody officially nudged the people 
of Helsinki, 15 miles away. Nobody 
told them to go. But every man who 
owned a private car filled it with his 
friends and set out for Porkkala. Others 
went by bus and bicycle. Merchants 
sent trucks into the area. Employers 
closed offices and factories to enable 
their employees to help. Together they 
got Porkkala’s crops in, loaded furni- 
ture in vans. They even dug up and 
carefully burlapped the young fruit 
trees. 

While sisu and talkoot supplied the 
will and the drive and the emotional 
power behind the recovery effort, Fin- 
land was fortunate in having as a 
Government an intelligent, daring group 
of men who faced their economic prob- 
lems fearlessly and resolutely. First 
they raised taxes—a whopping increase, 
to twenty times what they were before 
the war. Then they laid a capital levy 
on all property, private and industrial, 
to pay for the resettlement of the ref- 
ugees. It came to several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The most serious problem was the 
Russian demand that most of the rep- 
arations be paid, not in the wood prod- 
ucts which made up the bulk of the 
country’s exports, but in metal manu- 
factures and ships, which formed less 
than five per cent of Finland’s outgoing 
commerce. All raw materials had to be 
imported; new machinery had to be 
purchased. Close to 100,000 men and 
women had to be trained in new trades. 
It was a stupendous task. But it was 
accomplished. 

To raise the necessary foreign ex- 
change, the Government whipped up 
the export of its forest products. Dev- 
astated Europe was crying for these 
things; the Finns rose to meet the de- 
mand. Whereas before the war prac- 
tically all logs rolled to the mills by 
river, now 50 per cent went by truck, 
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thus tapping large areas of forest 
which heretofore had been practically 
wasted. To increase its exports this 
land of plentiful paper rationed its own 
publishers. 

Unions avoided strikes in factories 
turning out reparations goods. The men 
and women, functioning on a_ piece 
work basis, worked so hard that visit- 
ing industrialists watched them with 
awe. The owners poured their profits, 
such as they were—there are no rich 
men in Finland—back into their plants. 

One of the most thrilling episodes of 
Finland’s recovery was the resettlement 
of the 480,000 Karelians who chose to 
leave their homes rather than stay on 
as Soviet citizens. The Russians did not 
give them much time to get out. “We 
” one said 
to me, “as they were coming in the 
window.” 


were going through the doer,’ 


The road to the border was crowded 
with a weary, plodding horde of up- 
rooted people, the pace of all slowed 
to the pace of the cows. The Finnish 
government set up rest stops along 
the way, manned by veterinarians and 
blacksmiths, and piled high with bales 
of hay for the hungry beasts. 

In the villages of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Finland, the authorities checked 
every house for available space. Fin- 
nish farm houses are not large and it 
wasn’t much fun to be asked suddenly 
to make space in a five-room house for 


a family of four to eight strangers. But 


no one hesitated. 

Once a train carrying 250 patients 
from a hospital in the ceded area was 
so delayed that it arrived in a Finnish 
village at midnight. Nobody had a tele- 
phone, but Paul Reveres popped up 
out of nowhere and before you could 
say talkoot farmers came with mat- 
tresses and blankets and pails of hot 
soup and coffee. The local school and 
one in a neighboring village were 
opened, stoves lighted, beds made. And 
when space ran short, the patients were 
bundled warmly into carts and taken 
home. 

Over half of the Karelians were far- 
mers and to these the Government paid 
bonds compensating them for the prop- 


“Sisu’’ and “‘talkoot” are the terms 


for the national virtues which brought about Finland’s 


phenomenal recovery from catastrophe 
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had lost. Then it set about 
finding them new land. Ten thousand 


erty they 
went to what Finns call “cold farms.” 

A cold farm is nothing but a forest 
or swamp where no farm has ever been. 
Theoretically, the Government was to 
send men with bulldozers to clear sev- 
eral acres for each cold farmer, to make 
roads and to lend a hand with building 
houses. 

The 


Finland is a 


authorities did their best. but 


hard country. Tractors 
can operate only in the four or five 
snow free months of the year. Often the 
clearing crews did not get around for 
two or three years. 

A Government worker I know, driv- 
ing past a bit of forest, noted a man 
with a knapsack, an axe and a saw, 
staring at the trees. He stopped and 
the man told him, a trifle wryly, that he 
had arrived at his “farm.” The farmer 
was in his early thirties. a well set up 
young fellow. My friend went by there 
the following vear and found five acres 
of cleared land on which potatoes were 
growing. There was a small log cabin 
in front of which he observed a woman 
and two young children. He was proud 
of what he had accomplished, but my 
informant was shocked to see how he 
had changed. His faced was lined, his 
hair turning gray. Warming up a cold 
farm, even for these flint hard men of 
Finland. is killing 
Heikki Waris, a Finnish authority on 
social politics, said to me, “We asked 


labor. Professor 


them to do in a year or two what in 

another day we accomplished in five or 

ten.” 
The 


as possible, in groups of people from 


Karelians were settled, as far 


the same parishes, with their own 
school teachers, their own priests. A 
man who owned a circular saw would 
saw boards for his neighbors. An expert 
at splitting shingles would cut them 
for the community. When a roof was 
ready, everybody would nail shingles. 
The house owner served coffee. If there 
was an accordion, the crowd danced. 

You'd think at a time like this the 
Government would scant the amenities 
of social welfare. On the contrary, the 
program of caring for the children. 


the old, the sick, 


and generally improving the health of 


the disabled veterans, 


the country was enlarged. Building now 
are 20 new hospitals, and the law re- 
quires a doctor for every 8000 people. 
and a midwife, a nurse and a health 


center for every commune. 
The greatest war damage was suf- 


fered by Finnish Lapland, particularly 


its capital city, Rovaniemi. Out of about 
2000 
these were cracked and 


remained and 

wobbly. The 
town was a forest of chimneys through 
The 


roads were a tangle of wire and roofing 


houses, only 50 


which the wind whistled eerily. 
tin. the railroad yard a junkpile of 
twisted rails, and bombed trains. 

The people started coming back in 
the winter of 1945 
days last only a few hours. There was 


-Arctic winter when 


no electric light, no oil for the lamps, 
no candles. The women stood in front 
of what had been their homes and 
sobbed. The men gazed numbly. But 
neither men nor women had any thought 
of going elsewhere. In the winter dark- 
ness both set to work. As one man said 
to me: “We didn’t waste time hating. 
It wouldn't have helped.” 

They salvaged bricks from the chim- 
neys, wrenched a few charred boards 
from the pulled 
burned lumber and 


ruins, nails from 
hammered them 
straight. They had to rummage in the 
ruins for tools. It was all distressingly 
hard, cold work, but it was a start. 

By 1947, some 90 per cent of Rovani- 
emi’s 700,000 cubic meters of pre-war 
housing had been replaced. When | 
was there early in 1951, total new build- 
ings exceeded a million cubic meters. 

What this represents in human energy 
expended would be difficult to estimate. 
[he financial side was solved by a law 
granting all war sufferers long term 
credits at low interest for the purchase 
of supplies. The Government also did 
a heroic job of reconstructing the rail- 
roads, the bridges and roads. But here 
as elsewhere in Finland there was no 
foreign exchange to spare for replace- 
ment of worn out equipment. The same 
is true of the machinery in most of the 
factories: much of it of pre-war date. 
The Government is fully aware of these 
defects and has already launched a 
program of renovation and replacement 
which will come into full swing when 
reparations are finally paid. 

“All done in a 
mental climate which bafes and sur- 


this, Finland has 
prises the visitor from the more nervous 
West.” says the British Survey of Janu- 
ary 1951. “It 
East with a gallant calm and a firm 
determination to remain on the Western 


faces the giant in the 


side of the Iron Curtain. How long it 
can hold this precarious position de- 
pends to a great extent upon circum- 
stances outside its control. Support, 
moral and material, from the West can 
he a determining factor in’ preserving 


Finland's independence. 





UN in The Kitchen 


UNW here continues its conducted tours around the cuisines 
of the world. Today your guide takes you to the Smorgas- 


bord table and introduces you to its many varied delights. 


a is obscure and little is known of Scandinavian eating cus- 
t toms before the age of the Vikings. It was during this exciting 
period—eighth century—that the ancient tradition of Smorgasbord was 
born. Although pronounced differently in each country the recipes are 
basically the same. 

The Viking chieftains would call meetings of their followers or an- 
nounce feast days. The people would gather at the designated place, 
each family trying to outdo his neighbor in the rich number and infinite 
variety of good things to eat. Since distances were great and the meet- 
ings would last several days, loads of food were taken along and each 
guest arriving would place his share on a long trestle table—it became 
the “spread table’—Smorgasbord—-a delicious bit of this and that. 

Today a table of appetizers is called Smorgasbord. A very small list 
might include, among other things, pressed meats, smoked meats, eggs, 
smoked and fresh fish prepared in many ways, cheese, chicken, meat 
balls, a variety of salads and vegetables. This unending delight in hot 
and cold dishes is served buffet at the beginning of a meal. Aquavit 
a caraway flavored drink—is drunk with this part of the meal. It is 
served in small glasses and is never sipped but swallowed in one or 
two “gulps.” 

Probably due to climatic conditions, the Scandinavian people have 
inherited a love for rich food and through the years have developed an 
enthusiasm for superb cooking. The following recipes are authentic, easy 


to prepare. different and delicious. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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mellow — with the po 


dryness of fine wine 


CARNEGIE STOUT 
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champagne of stouts 
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Gubbréra (Swedish Gentlemen's 
Hors d’Oeuvre) 

4 eggs 

4 anchovies, anchovy brine 

2 Spanish onions 

2 tablespoons butter 


Hardboil and chop eggs. Chop onions 
and fry lightly in half the butter. Skin, 
bone and chop anchovies and add to 
the onions, stirring. Remove pan from 
fire and add the eggs, the rest of the 
butter and a little anchovy brine. Do 
not bring mixture to a boil again. Serve 
in chafing dish. 


Gés A La Uhlemann 
(Pike a la Uhlemann) 
2 lbs. of pike or perch 
Butter, Horseradish, Salt and Pepper 


Wash fish. Rub with 
enough salt and pepper to season and 
let stand two hours. Butter well inside 
and out. Bake in medium hot oven, bast- 
ing with white wine or 1 tablespoon 


and drain 


vinegar in 14 cup water. Bake about 35 
or 45 minutes. Serve with melted butter 
and grated fresh horseradish. Serves 4. 


Plattar (Pancakes—a dessert) 
3 eggs 
cup flour 
3 cups milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour, sugar and salt into a bowl. 
Then add eggs and milk gradually, stir- 
ring well. Let mixture stand two hours. 
Heat pancake griddle and butter well. 
Beat batter again, pour by tablespoons 
onto griddle and fry on both sides until 
brown. Serve on hot platter with cran- 
berry sauce. 
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The only possible use, then, would be in the H-bomb and I am very dubious 
about its being worth its cost from a purely military point of view. Since an 
atomic bomb is a component part of an H-bomb, there is no point in making an H-bomb 
unless it is to be much more powerful than the A=-bomb. But we run into a law of 
diminishing returns in the sense that the radius of destruction goes up only 
as the cube root of the energy released in the blast. This means that an H-bomb 
one thousand times as powerful as an A-bomb would have a radius of destruction only 
ten times as great or an area of destruction one hundred times as great. 











At the same time, the facilities for producing tritium for H=bombs are 
essentially the same as those for producing plutonium for A=bombs and these 
facilities are still in short supply. One neutron from a chain reactor may be used 
to produce one atom of plutonium or one atom of tritium. But the fission of one 
atom of plutonium yields something like twenty-five times as much energy as the 
fusion of one tritium atom with one deuterium atom. Though this oversimplifies the 
problem, it means that the cost of destroying enemy cities with H-bombs would 
be about 250 times as great per square mile with H=-bombs as it would be with 
A-bombs. Furthermore, there seem to be relatively few big targets big enough to jus-= 
tify the use of a bomb with so large a radius of destruction as the H=-bomb we have 
been thinking about. 








With this background, we may take a critical look at Ronald Richter's claims 
as set forth in his letter to UN World. He says that he has reached the conclusion 
that it is "possible to produce atomic energy on the basis of the fusion of the 
lightest elements by means of thermonuclear reaction on a laboratory scale". 








So far as I am aware, this is contrary to the findings of other scientists 
who have worked in this field. He has given no basis for his belief. 
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He says that on the 16th of February "we did not explode an atom bomb but 
successfully tested our thermonuclear reactor for the first time on a technical 
scale". This is a very general sort of a statement which has no meaning for the 
scientific world until we are informed as to the nature of thé test set-up, of the 
tests conducted, and of the results. 











In this field which is so heavily classified "Secret" in this country, we 
need not be surprised at the vagueness of Dr. Richter's claims but neither should 
he be surprised that most scientists are extremely sceptical about his claims. 


The same applies to his claim that "we have a large scale thermonuclear reactor 
under construction and it should be possible to have this ‘atomic furnace’ in 
full scale operation in about ten months or so". I am inclined to agree with 
Professor Thirring: "One cannot completely exclude the possibility that Herr 
Richter has made a revolutionary discovery in the field of the application of atomic 
energy. But I hold that the possibility that this has happened is exceptionally 
slight.* 


Read in the next issue of UNW 
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